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Only Mother Nature can create such prize jewels as the brilliant dia- 
mond. Only D&O...with its combined talent and skill, its vast ex- 


perience and facilities...can produce the prize Cosmo Flavors. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL LIST OF THE MORE THAN 160 COSMO FLAVORS 








180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14,N.¥, 





BOSTON = CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOWIS~ LOS A 
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Through Passenger Service 
Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS (iji/ 


Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago-St. Louis and 


the West Coast terminals. 





Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York . . . through sleeping-cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los Angeles 
on the Transcon; to San Francisco on the 


Overland. 
From Washington, D. C. . . . through sleep- 


ing-cars departing on the Pennsylvania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los Angeles 
on the Transcon—to San Francisco on the 
Pacific. Departing on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried through to 
San Francisco on the Pacific. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 


Between 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY-DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land-San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City-Denver) with no change of 
cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West, 
inquire at your local ticket office. 





TO VACATIONISTS ... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, Yellowstone and the 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 











be Specific - 
say Union Pacific” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Roan of rue Siitamlinets ano THe Challengers 
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ANUFACTURERS of cream and 
cordial goods, hard candies and 
pectin jellies will find that Fritzsche 
chemists have achieved the real thing in 


delicious flavoring effects in our true-to- 
type EKOMO and FRITZBRO IMITA- 
TION PINEAPPLE. These flavors impart 


a natural, fresh fruit effect at a cost that 





| 





makes their use in quality assortments 
highly expedient, both from the standpoint 
of flavoring excellence and material econ- 
omy. Write us for prices and samples of: 


FRITZBRO AROME PINEAPPLE IMITATION 
EKOMO FLAVOR IMITATION PINEAPPLE 
FRITZBRO HARD CANDY FLAVOR IMITATION PINEAPPLE 
OIL SOLUBLE PINEAPPLE IMITATION NO. 12006 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N.Y. 


BRANCH STOCKS 
SOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
fFacTOoORIESsS art crtirrownm, Ww 3. AND SEtLEANS (var) FRANCE 
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SAVE WITH “SAVAGE” 


Machinery and Equipment made by SAVAGE has set a 90-year record for low-cost operation and mainte- 














nance. Close cooperation with confectionery manufacturers enables SAVAGE to anticipate your own needs. 








TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. =" 
nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor More beating space for volume. Faster heat discharge. Quick 
drive. Sizes 25, 35 and 50 gallon. cooling. 150 and 200 pound sizes. Belt or motor drive. 



































e* 


SAVAGE Scientific Heating-Cooling Slab. Even heating or cooling at all times. No hot spots. Will cool 20% 


faster. Withstands 125 lb. working pressure. Legs adjustable. Completely fool-proof. Perfect for Bottomer 
Cooling Tables. 


Since 1855 





SAVAGE has given almost a century of service to manufacturing confection- 
ers. This long record of high-quality machinery production plus efficient repair 
service has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy machine quality. 


Savage Machines Will Help Speed Your Production. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HERE’S A STRIKE FOR YOU! 
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Veg-A-Loid is right down your alley—it means in- 
creased production and better quality for your candy. 





Veg-A-Loid bowls over shortages. Veg-A-Loid will 
control sweating and tenderize corn starch gums with little or no 
sugar. You can reduce or even eliminate fats or oils from caramel 






formulas with Veg-A-Loid. 






There’s no sparing of quality either. Veg-A-Loid keeps all 
candies fresh longer and gives them extra eye-appeal—because can- 
dies reach the consumer with the highest possible moisture content. 








Write for Recipe M. It will show you how to increase produc- 







tion and improve the taste of: 
CAST JELLIES e SLAB JELLIES ° CARAMELS 











CHOCOLATE-DIPPED JELLIES e PAN WORK 
CAST CREAMS 








HAND ROLLED CREAMS 


J. HK. Angemmeter ¢ Co. 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


245 Seventh senue, New Yotk, N.Y. 
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Mow than half the food value— 


two-thirds the total food solids—in whole 


milk is concentrated in nonfat dry milk 
solids. Nutritional values exceed the mar- 


ket values placed on this vital food. 


When you think of candy as a food, 


think first of this valuable ingredient. A 
new edition of the Institute’s bulletin, 
“Half /Half+”, soon available, gives data 
in easy-to-read form showing why nonfat 


dry milk solids ranks so high nutritionally. 


Ask for a copy of Bulletin 905. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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OIL OF 


LEMON 


U. S. P. 


if its LEMON flavored - 
it’s 4 TO y TH i Lemon Oil delivers flavor. . . clarity and 


uniformity not found in any other 


OIL IS EXCHANGE! temonoi. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


More than 80% of all the lemon oil used in DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


This overwhelming endorsement by the rinsaiaceneies nti let eliedaahe 


z Distributors for: 
trade is your assurance that Exchange CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


the United States is Exchange Lemon Oil. 


Producing Plant: 
EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., CORONA, CALIF. 
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Let's §-T-R-E-T-C-H 
YourSUGAR! 


WITH 


ZO-SWEET 


(An Inverting Solution) 


STONEMAN ASSOCIATES 


Lock Box 2222 
Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Lock Box 910 
Chicago 90, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


DONALD H. BAIN, LTD. 


WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, CALGARY, EDMONTON, REGINA, 
SASKATOON, FORT WILLIAM, MONTREAL, TORONTO 


EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


WORTHINGTON SALES ASSOCIATES 
43 East Ohio St. Chicago 11, 


Kindly ship at once C.O.D. [J Check $ enclosed —) 
} $30.00 Per Gallon—in single gallons [7 $5.00 Per Pint—in single Pints 
(0 $28.00 Per Gallon—by the case (] $4.40 Per Pint—by the case 
eS ‘Sonean | Los pe Pint—on 5-case 
(1 $27.00 Per Gallon—on 5-case orders orders 
Above prices f.o.b. Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Terms: C.O.D. or Check with Order 





At Your Finger Tips 


Technical INFORMATION 


For Every Candy Library 











A good candy library will effectively answer ever-occur- 
ring technical questions with instant, complete satisfac- 
tion. Let the experts work for you. Turn their knowledge 
into greater profits for your firm. The books listed here 
are carefully selected to help make your candy library an 
authoritative, finger-tip source of profit-making, time- 
saving technical information. 


1—Chemical Formulary, Volume VII 
ee 2) eee $6.00 
2—Glue and Gelatine 
By Paul I. Smith 
3—Confectionery Analysis and Composition 
By Dr. Stroud Jordan and Dr. K. E. Langwill ....$3 
4—Glycerine 
By Georgia Leffingwell, Ph.D. and Milton A. 
EM ie thls ace be aed San waeeeube $5.00 
5—Handbook for Chemical Patents 
eR a ovcas edd eaecesewd $4.00 


6—Flavor 

By E. C. Crocker 
7—Practical Emulsions 

By H. Bennett 
8—Rigby's Reliable Candy Teacher 

By W. O. Rigby 
9—Soybean Chemistry and Technology 

By Klare S. Markley and Warren H. Goss...... $3.50 
10—Spice Handbook, The 

By J. W. Parry 
11—Tropical Fruits 

By Sukh Dyal, B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc........... $2.75 
12—Vitamin Values of Foods: A Compilation 

By Lela E. Booher, Eva R. Hortzler, and Eva 

M. Hewston 
13—Confectionery Problems 

By Stroud Jordan, M. S., Ph. D. 
14—Confectionery Standards 

By Stroud Jordan, M. S., Ph. D. 
15—Photomicrography 

By Charles P. Shillaber 
16—Examining Dentist in Food Hazard Cases 

By Charles A. Levinson, D. M. D, ............ $2.00 
17—Chocolate Evaluation 

Dy Stveud Jeeden, MS., PR.D..<...0.0.000s00c5 $3.00 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Company 
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er State 
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You cant afford mof to use it! 


The flavor you put in your product is the 
decisive ingredient. For flavor is what the 
consumer buys. He judges quality by taste. 


Exchange Oil of Orange gives you more 
real orange flavor, drop for drop or pound 
for pound, than any other orange oil. 
That's why more leading American man- 
ufacturers use it. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 
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Compare Exchange Oil of Orange with 
any other offered. Give it all your tests 
for quality, uniformity and strength. Then 
you will buy Exchange Brand. 

















1 MILLION 


THANKS... 


TO all you fine Candy People who attended 
the Confectionery Industries Exposition and 
gave such a tremendous reception to our 
INSTANT and CONTINUOUS Fondant Ma- 


chine. 


We enjoyed having you visit us . . . and we want to 
assure you again that everything possible is being 


done to fill your many orders as soon as possible. 





tneTant 


ano 
continuous 


FONGANT MACHINE 


Bonafide orders filled on basis of date received 


To you People of the Industry who were unable to attend the Exposition and see this 


‘Dream Machine of the Candy World”’, we suggest that you write NOW for information on 


the INSTANT and CONTINUOUS Fondant Machine. . . the most modern fondant machine 


ever offered to the candy industry. 





CONFECTION MACHINE SALES Co. 











(Formerly Kenmer Products) 
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30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 3204 
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DIRECT LINE @ 
/y 
the 


IMITATION CONCENTRATED 
CANDY FLAVORS 


Slorasynllh sr 


DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 2 + MEMPHIS | + MINNEAPOLIS 2 + NEW § 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver « 


—— 
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In your product, quality counts. In the smooth and rapid 

















production of your product, it’s service and quantity that count. 
Thru the years Midland has developed a specialized type of 


service that consistently meets these essential requirements. 


Midland Condensed Milk meets rigid demands of Quality in 
content and specification. In normal times Midland is also 
proud of its ability to meet practically all bulk requirements, 
no matter how huge . . . and to meet them promptly and 
economically. Today’s milk supply tho large in total is still 
definitely limited. We anxiously await the time when the over 
all supply picture will improve sufficiently to permit service 


to new customers. 
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Eee OILS 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


NATURAL ANISE * OIL OF LEMON, ITALIAN * NATURAL CASSIA, CHINESE 





These three popular imported oils are available now in the pre-war 
quality to which you've been accustomed. Immediate delivery can 
be made in unlimited quantities. USE THEM FOR Baking, 
Cooking, Custards, Icings, Fondants, Gum Drops and Hard Candies. 
FOR PRICES SEND FOR CATALOG “A” on your company letterhead 


>) 55° Yee my “ ds o 
X 
i g \ . DREYER a is a 


BOSTON . . HAROLD H. BLOOMFIELD THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. commune compeunes < sanvens 
CHICAGO . . WM. H. SCHUTTE CO. KANSAS CITY Tor 3 
CINCINNATI . WM. G. SCHMITHORST ke Ve. 
—. .. 2 e. Camnnnes AND CITIES THROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST oe 
Se ee * * ae yh greed MEXICO ... . . EMILIO PAGUAGA 

* , ine. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . . R. PELTZ CO. PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 119 WEST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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APPLYING “ALOW-MASTER_ EQUIPMENT 
to Continuous or Batch 


FLOW-MASTER LABORATORY MODEL FLOW-MASTER SANITARY PUMPS 


Used as a pilot machine or part of a pilot processing line, it Will transfer, meter or proportion. Incorporate such unique 
enables you to check material variations and other factors FLOW-MASTER features as automatic compensating wear 
with small quantities of: material. Results so produced can be : ee: ‘ ; 

th small quantities of material — control which enables them to maintain volumetric efficiency 


duplicated in actual production simply by using the same 2 4 - “pe . 
settings for temperature and pressure on your standard longer. Handle light or heavy viscous material. Positive dis- 


FLOW-MASTER equipment. placement. Stainless, easy to clean. 


) DRY 
/ MATERIAL 


FEEDERS 
td 


————— Watch for the FLOW-MASTER flow sheet 
each month. 


One of the many FLOW-MASTER 
continuous processing set-ups. 


GAS OR 
AIR 
SUPPLY 
| UNDER 
| 


| MASTER 
CONTROL | 
| 


a 7 


MARCO COMPANY Inc., 
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Processing of Confections 


FLOW-MASTER KOM-BI-NATOR > 


Combines many of the functions of several special- 
purpose machines—grinds, mixes, blends, texturizes, 
emulsifies, stabilizes, bleaches and, in addition, homo- 
genizes by means of the FLOW-MASTER principle. 
One or more Kom-bi-nators, with FLOW-MASTER 
transferring, metering and proportioning pumps, can 
be adapted to continuous processing of a wide variety 
of products in a single, fast, continuous operation. 














FLOW-MASTER HOMOGENIZER 


Absolutely original in its application of a new, scien- 
tific principle of homogenization at comparatively low 
pressure. Homogenization is accomplished by a series 
of. consecutive actions, each of which brings your prod- 
uct one step nearer perfection in one continuous trip 
through the machine. Features include automatic com- 
pensating wear control, stainless construction, quick, 
easy cleaning, etc. 
















FLOW-MASTER Equipment, by applying an =i , product qual- 
entirely new, scientific principle to processing ity, lower manufactu costs, new processes 
operations, makes it possible to convert hun- and often entirely new 
















AS ee 


lg 


dreds of batch methods into fast, low-cost — 
tinuous operations. 
By means of suitable combinations of FLOW- 


' MASTER Proportioning Pumps, Continuous 
Mixers, Homogenizers and Kom-bi-nators, many - 


Marco facilities include an experienced ree 


search laboratory which is prepared to help you 
convert from batch to continuous processing by 
means of FLOW-MASTER Equipment. Your 
inquiries and problems are invited. Or send for 


of the operations of grinding, mixing, blending, | Catalog No. 10 which contains details and en- — 
izing, emulsifying, stabilizing, bleaching ete on FLOW-MASTER Homoge- 
_nizers and_ | 









Third and Church Sts., 


for July, 1946 


Caramels - Butter-Scotch 


. .. and Many Others 


* Toffee Mixes - Marshmallows 
Reconstructed Milks - Plastic Milk - Peanut Butter - Fudge Mixes 
Compound Coatings - Ready-to-use Chocolate Syrups - Chocolate 
Syrup (Concentrate) - Scotch Mallows - Cocoa Liquor - Chocolate 


' -" 





Wilmington 50, Del. 












Be sure with a Food Materials Quality 
Vanilla. Flavor is your smallest item of 

cost, yet this one ingredient is the most 

vital of all in winning and holding 
consumer acceptance for your products. Only 
the finest is good enough, when so little means 
so much. That’s why so many of America’s 
foremost foods today are flavored 


with Food Materials’ fine Vanillas. 


Materials 


COMO? CMC 


2521 West 48th St., Chicago 32 
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CANDY- MAKER GOES “NUTS” — AND MAKES MONEY! 












Candy-maker observes how Gets caught in stampede 
folks go for ALMOND bars and outside candy store which 
other ALMOND candies! features ALMOND candy! 






























Hears BLUE DIAMOND story 
from salesman for California 
Almond Growers Exchange: 


I. Domestic crop means 
prompt deliveries! 


2. Accurate grading meets 
candy-makers’ most 
exacting requirements! 


3. Blue Diamond Almonds are free of 
dust and bitters! 5. Blue Diamond Almonds are easily adaptable 


. . I 
de ati ciliata to a wide variety of candy enon 


uniformly good—inspected 6. Big crop means “‘all you want 
both before and after grading! of the type you want!”’ 








This is when you should begin to include almonds 






in your candy-making plans. 


DIAMOND 


Good almonds, that is—the Blue Diamond kind, 
where you get nothing but crisp, tasty, whole- 
meated nuts and nary a bitter one! 


Blue Diamond quality has proved profitable for 
many confectioners. It can be the same for you! BLUE DIAMOND ALMONDS | 


From the valleys of California 
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“These Are Dizzy Times...” 


66° “hese are dizzy times,” said Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Ia., in his address before the 63rd Annual Convention of the NCA, in Chicago. In those 
four words Dr. Stevens succinctly summed up problems facing the industry. 


Yes, these are dizzy times, what with raw material shortages, labor troubles, high prices, 
scarcity of equipment, and with the demise of the OPA and speculation rife concerning the pos- 
sibilities of inflationary trends in all industries. Yet, the workmanlike manner in which the con- 
vention was carried on, and the manner in which problems were approached without hedging, 
and the spirit of cooperation which existed between manufacturers and suppliers at the Exposition 
indicates that the industry intends to meet the new problems in the same way in which it has met 
grave conditions in the past—namely, with the determination and desire to get on with the job 
of producing better candy and making the public more candy conscious. 


Alfred Schindler, Under-Secretary of Commerce, underlined the true spirit of the confec- 
tionery industry when he said: “Democracy lives on a mutuality of interest. It thrives on tasks 
to be performed for the benefit of the majority. It does not live on fears for tomorrow. It is 
only when some Americans lose sight of their mutual interest in the ‘American Way’ that fear 
for tomorrow permeates the very soul of our country. 


“I find deep satisfaction in the knowledge that the candy industry has not been lulled into 
the false security of today’s fair sales weather. You have had the foresight to anticipate the 
dangers ahead by establishing a sale’s training program designed to fit tomorrow’s needs. 


“The confectionery business has become an institution of good will and satisfaction in Amer- 
ica. For, as an industry, you men have demonstrated that kind of business determination and 
talent which are typically American. You long ago learned how to make top quality products, 
and how to market these products at prices most people can afford to pay. 


“During the past 16 years, your industry’s stability has been tested as never before. Meas- 
ured against the depression, the war, and continued restrictions on the use of basic raw materials, 


the confectioners of America have notably demonstrated their ability to successfully meet these 
challenges. 


“It can be said,” Mr. Schindler continued, “of the confectionery industry that its strength 
comes from creative imagination and progressive management. The great advances made by the 
industry in packaging, the moves it is making toward the proper use of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration, the newer mass production techniques it is adopting, and its determined stand to main- 
tain high quality in the face of material shortages—all of these factors speak of the kind of indus- 
try that has become for Americans a national institution devoted to making its products ever better 
than they've been made before.” 


NCA President Philip P. Gott, welcoming members of the industry to the convention, fur- 
ther underlined this spirit of “taking problems in their stride” when he said: “You are familiar 
with one of the slogans used in our advertising—‘There’s Can-Do in Candy.’ May I suggest 
that we adopt as our motto for this convention, “There’s Can-Do in the Confectionery Industry’! 
There are but few problems confronting the industry which cannot be solved, but there are many 
obstacles which can and must be overcome.” Thus was the theme of the convention outlined as 
well as the path which the industry will follow in the future. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, celebrating its 25th anniversary of service to the con- 
fectionery industry, takes pleasure in underscoring Mr. Schindler’s and Mr. Gott’s remarks and 
justifiable pride in the knowledge that it has had the privilege of originating and disseminating 
much of the technical information which has been put into the written records of this great indus- 
try. In “dizzy” times or “normal” times, an industry’s trade press provides it with leadership in 
the gathering and presentation of technical information and a strong and coherent “voice”. THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER will join the industry in its forward march and will maintain its 
position of leadership gained through 25 years of research, editorial accuracy, and an ability to 
recognize and provide answers to the problems of this industry. 
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wHat NORRIS EXQUISITE CANDIES 
THINKS OF EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 
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Executive Vice President and General Manager 
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op tea Nothing we can say about Exchange 


Citrus Pectin tells the story half so well 


CITRUS PECTIN 
as the testimony of its users —lead- 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Producto Department: Onterie, California ers in the candy industry of America. 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2 - 99 Hudson Street, New York 13 
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The photograph 
showing a glared cooling tunnel belt (dark): 
and a 90 degree endless turntable belt (light). 
x is a BURRELL installation, 
100% BURRELL installations in many of the industry’s largest plants prove the superiority 
of BURRELL products. BURRELL belts are the result of years of experience and scientific 


engineering. Write, call, or wire for information and recommendations. 
It Is Profitable to... 
Let BURRELL belting experience and the . . . 11 BURRELL stars help you! 
* THIN-TEX CRACKLESS Glazed Belting * Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 


* Caramel Cutter Belts * Batch Roller Belts (patented) 

* Feed Table Belts (endless) * Cold Table Belts (endless) 

* Caramel Cutter Boards * White Glazed Enrober Belting (Double 
* CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting texture; Single texture; Aero-weight). 


* Packaging Table Belts (Treated and * V-Belts (endless) 
Untreated) 


“Buy Performance" 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 
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First Post-War NCA Meet Draws Record Attendance 


NCA Convention Stresses Problems 


By CLYDE C. HALL 


Associate Editor, The Manufacturing Confectioner 


O ver 3,500 confectionery and allied industry repre- 
sentatives, attending the record 63rd annual con- 
vention of the National Confectioners’ Ass’n., in Chi- 
cago’s Stevens Hotel last month, lucidly indicate how 
concerned the nation’s manufacturing confectioners are 
in meeting the tremendous problems of both today’s su- 
per-complex economy and the equally perplexing future. 


“These are dizzy times,” Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, presi- 
dent of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, told the con- 
ventioners, and thereby succintly summed up what the 
industry has to overcome. John T. Lynch, manager of 
training, Booz Allen & Hamilton Co., Chicago, empha- 
sized the urgent need of industry planning, and thereby 
voiced the decidedly evident theme of the convention: 
NCA, he said, should stand also for “Not Caught Asleep.” 


Session after session, panel after panel, in the conven- 
tion’s thorough program, gave ample evidence this Hur- 
culean task is clearly recognized and that the NCA and 
all its members are hard at work planning diligently so 
that the confectionery industry will not be caught asleep 
when today’s invidious seller’s market crashes. 

Discussion also centered on methods of price relief for 
manufacturing confectioners, continuance of price con- 
trol, and the question of the five-cent bar as compared 
with the dime bar. 

OPA, it was learned, had disclosed to the industry a 
plan to regulate prices and size of candy bars by estab- 
lishing minimum standards for the ingredients of a five- 
cent bar. Instead of basing price and size on base period 
production, OPA would have established the minimum 
amount of ingredients, according to their price under 
current market conditions, that could be used in a nickel 
bar. An alternative proposal proposed to set standards for 


candy bar formulas on the basis of total production costs. 
Some manufacturers, industry sources said, would have to 
increase the size of their bars under the proposed regula- 
tion. Others would be allowed to make smaller bars. 
Although many manufacturers would show dislike for 
the proposed regulation, it was predicted, general senti- 
ment expressed was in favor of retention of some kind 
of price control. 


PHILIP P. GOTT. who 
was re-elected NCA 
president at the con- 
vention in Chicago. 
Mr. Gott was installed 
as the first salaried 
president of NCA in 
January 1, 1941. A 
graduate of Oberlin 
College. Oberlin, Ohio. 
he is a member of 
the bar of the District 
of Columbia, the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, 
various  profession- 
al clubs and associa. 
tions, and is a Shriner 
and Knights Templar. 


Obtaining price relief by increasing the price of the 
bar is considered impractical by manufacturers, a spokes- 
man said. Candy will stay at the popular nickel price 
until the nickel is obsolete from inflationary pressures, 
he asserted. 


NEW NCA DIRECTORS: Elected directors at NCA’s 63rd Annual Convention, in Chicago's 

Stevens Hotel, were (left to right): Warren Watkins, of Watkins Confections, Los Angeles; Walter 

Sandell, of Miss Morris Candies, Minneapolis: Charles T. Clark, of D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh: 
and Charles F. Haug, of Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confectionery Co., Brooklyn. 
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In the last six months OPA received 10 requests from 
manufacturers to manufacture 10-cent bars, it was re- 
ported. Only three or four, however, were granted. As 
vending machines are built for nickel bars, many candy 
officials said they believe the nickel bar will continue as 
the big production item in the industry. Some companies, 
however, have already solved the problem by putting 
out the same bar in both nickel and dime sizes. 


In opening the industry’s first peace-time convention 
since 1941, Philip P. Gott, NCA’s again-re-elected presi- 
dent, paid high tribute to American servicemen and em- 
phasized that, without their wartime efforts, “we should 
not be meeting here today under such happy circum- 
stances.” 


W. MELVILLE CRIBBS, who 
was elected a vice-president 
at NCA‘s convention. Gener- 
al manager of the National 
Candy Co., Chicago, and 
general chairman of the 1946 
NCA convention, Mr. Cribbs 
is also a director of the Chi- 
cago Candy Ass‘n. 


ARTHUR L. STANG, who was 
re-elected NCA secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Stang has held 
the position since June 1, 
1941. For the past 21 years 
he was employed by the 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, 
successively as attorney, 
credit manager, and assist- 
ant secretary. 


In view of the fact that “our industry, like our nation 
as a whole, is confronted with many problems not easy 
of solution,” he continued, some might question the word 
“happy.” Everything is relative, however, he said, “and 
certainly our troubles today are less crucial than the dif- 
ficulties which beset us and the world during the con- 
flict now happily ended. I think we can reasonably hope 
and confidently expect that the same American ingenuity, 
intelligence, perseverance, and cooperation which brought 
us victory in war can also bring us victory in peace.” 


More Candy Wanted 

Asserting that manufacturers’ sales have declined every 
month since May, 1945, Mr. Gott pointed to the other 
side of the economic picture and revealed Department 
of Commerce studies indicate the candy consuming pub- 
lic was nonetheless ready to buy about one-third more 
sweets than were available. 

“You are familiar with oye of the slogans used in our 
advertising—‘There’s Can-Do in Candy—,” he added. 
“May I suggest that we adopt as our motto for this con- 
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vention, “There’s Can-Do in the Confectionery Industry’! 
There are but few problems confronting us which cannot 
be solved, but there are many obstacles which can and 
must be overcome.” 

In his talk at the opening luncheon, Under Secretary 
of Commerce Alfred Schindler praised manufacturing 
confectioners for not being “lulled into the false secur- 
ity of today’s fair sales weather” and for having the “fore- 
sight to anticipate the dangers ahead by establishing a 
sales training program designed to fit tomorrow's needs.” 

Secretary Schindler suggested four fundamental prin- 
ciples on which to base this sales training program: “(1) 
careful selection of personnel; (2) thorough training of 
that personnel; (3) astute supervision of that personnel; 
and (4) deadly follow-through on plans developed with 
that personnel to make sure that proper action and re- 
sults follow careful planning.” 

He added that “the hand-maiden of this program 
should be an advertising campaign of sizeable propor- 
tions. This would help to create the proper sales envi- 
ronment in which your salesmen can do their best work.” 

Commenting on the labor-industry problem, Secretary 
Schindler said: “What our country painfully needs today 


ROBERT H. W. WELCH, JR.. 
who was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the NCA at the con- 
vention. Mr. Welch is vice- 
president of the James O. 
Welch Co., Cambridge. Mass. 


is the development of better human relations among its 
citizens. Business must revise its thinking with regard 
to labor—adopt a more modern attitude toward its work- 
ers. Likewise, labor must revise its thinking with regard 
to business and accept its obligations—yes, and its op- 
portunities—for achieving industrial unity and national 
prosperity.” 

“The time has come when both business and labor 
must realize that the best protection for both of them 
is maximum production, maximum distribution, and 
maximum consumption,” he explained. “Neither busi- 
aess nor labor can practice scarcity policies without ul- 
timately bringing down on them the wrath of the public.” 

Emphasizing that passing of laws will not solve today’s 
problems, Secretary Schindler proposed each industry 
“create an industry-wide stabilization board.” The 
boards should consist of an equal number of represen- 
tatives from labor and management, with a paid im- 
partial chairman selected by the two groups. They 
should be continuing bodies, and access to them should 
be had at any time by either labor or management. 
Funds should be furnished equally by labor and man- 
agement. F 

Discussing the work of NCA’s Council on Candy, John 
H. Reddy, New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., and council chairman, stressed the need for mil- 
lions of new customers for candy. With the return of 
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RUSSELL STOVER. chairman 
of NCA’s Washington com- 
mittee and member of NCA’s 
tax committee, was named 
candy man of the year at 
the Chicago convention. Mr. 
Stover heads Russell Stover 
Candies, Kansas City. Mo., 
which he founded 25 years 


ago. 


more raw materials, he said, “the situation of scarcity 
will disappear. And unless in the meantime and as a long 
haul project we have built a broader group of users, the 
result will be a return to primitive selling methods 
which have, in most cases in the past, been disastrous 
and failing in proper reward for your efforts.” 

On the first evening’s production forum sanitation and 
new production and processing techniques were dis- 
cussed. Fred W. Amend, of Fred W. Amend Co., Chi- 
cago-Danville, Ill., presided. Charles F. Scully, William- 
son Candy Co., Chicago, and chairman of NCA’s sani- 
tary standards committee, was forum chairman. 

Gerald S. Doolin, NCA’s newly appointed sanitation 
director stressed actions by the Federal Drug Adminis- 
tration can effect serious penalties and in addition un- 
favorable publicity for the industry as well as for the 
offending firm, loss of sales, and damage to the pres- 
tige of the entire industry. Mr. Doolin warned flies and 
rodents must be kept out of the plants. Tests have shown, 
he said, that colored flies have flown as many as 13 
miles from the place where they were stained, that rats 
will gnaw through lead pipe for water. Great care should 
be exercised in control of such pests, he cautioned, how- 
ever. Insecticides, rodenticides, and fumigants should be 
judiciously chosen. He suggested manufacturers should 
employ recognized control authorities, see that they are 
insured, and be extremely cautious about what control 
product they plan to use. 


Charles R. Adelson, Delson Candy Co., New York, 
and chairman of NCA’s machine sanitation committee, 
recommended utmost cooperation between candy and ma- 
chinery manufacturers on sanitary design and between 
candy manufacturers and food and health control agen- 
cies. He also suggested sanitation instruction be pro- 
vided in all candy plants. 


Machine Sanitation Features 


In discussing sanitation features of machines, Mr. 
Adelson said all parts coming into contact with the pro- 
duct should be easily accessible for easy cleaning and 
inspection. Cracks, crevices, rough spots, pockets, stuf- 
fing boxes, and packing glands should be eliminated. 
Metals should be smooth, non-absorbent, and non-corro- 
sive. Lubricants should not possibly touch products. 
Stressing that floors and areas near machines must be 
accessible for easy cleaning also, Mr. Adelson suggested 
elevation of machines or use of calking to seal base of 
machines to floor would help. 

Filters should be provided for air and liquid ma- 
terials, he added. Ultra-violet ray apparatus should be 
checked every four to six months by the maker, he 
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recommended, as their effectiveness lessens even though 
light is emitted. 


John H. Jacobs, O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., Den- 
ver, termed plant sanitation a necessity and not a luxury 
and said it begins with the air brought into the plant. 
Screens are insufficient, he said, and recommended filters 
as well. Mr. Jacobs also recommended frozen eggs be 
used to avoid rodent matter. Local health agencies are 
not sufficient guarantee against federal laws, he added, 
and advised manufacturers check carefully on federal 
provisions. Mr. Jacobs also recommended laboratory 
examination of supplies and products and employee train- 
ing in sanitation. 


A. D. Sinden and P. B. Shepard, Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, gave an illustrated talk on 
conveyor systems, to start the new production and pro- 
cessing techniques panel. G. Lloyd Latten, Schutter 
Candy Co., Chicago, and member of NCA’s research 
committee, was chairman. 


On the same panel, James A. King, The Nulomoline 
Co., New York, discussed new equipment and techniques 
to obtain a “less intermittent” operation system in the 
manufacture of candy. (Mr. King’s talk appears else- 
where in this issue.—Ed.) 


Dr. H. H. Hall, agricultural chemical research division, 
Department of Agriculture, New Orleans, reported on 
studies of modified pectins in candy making. 

On the second day’s opening session, Russell Stover, 
of Russell Stover Candies, Kansas City, Mo., and chair- 
man of NCA’s Washington committee, together with H. 
O. Smith, Jr., manager of NCA’s Washington office, dis- 
cussed the Washington picture. Herman L. Hoops, Haw- 
ley & Hoops, New York, presided on the panel. 


New Survey Discussed 


George F. Dudik, confectionery specialist of the Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce, discussed the new 19th an- 
nual report of confectionery sales and distribution pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce under financial 
sponsorship of the NCA. (The report is given elsewhere 
in this issue—Ed.) Mr. Dudik said that in most recent 
surveys only about two-thirds of cooperating producers 





“"M. C.” at the NCA Convention 


his issue of THE Manuracturinc Con- 

FECTIONER once again presents a com- 
plete, concise report of the annual convention 
of the National Confectioners’ Ass’n. and ex- 
position of the confectionery industries, as a 
reference checklist for the hundreds of con- 
fectionery and allied industry representatives 
who attended and for the other hundreds 
who, unfortunately, were unable to attend. 

The following letter from a New York 
City reader indicates, we feel, the valued 
importance our readers place in the cover- 
age of THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER: 

“I have received the June number of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER and “The Re- 
liable Candy Teacher,” and I like them both 
very much. I should also like to receive a 
copy of your 1946 BLuE Book. 

“If there are any folders given out on the 
convention program, I would like»to have 
them—especially those on new machinery, 
new ingredients, new processing, techniques, 
and new developments in machine sanitation.” 
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reporting candy sales answer the question which splits 
down their customers into the broad classes of whole- 
salers, retailers, and the like. A joint effort by produc- 
ers of unlike goods could show results helpful to both 
participants better than anything either one could do 
alone, he advised. 

The job the confectionery industry faces, however, if 
it is to make the most of its opportunities, he said, “is 
much bigger than a joint effort by a few producers co- 
operating here and a few there to analyze their mar- 
kets. The industry’s job is not only to find markets but 





Robinson Wins NCA Golf Tournament 
A score of 82, plus the luck of the draw 


in deciding a tie, won low gross honors 
at the NCA golf tournament which opened 
the NCA convention for A. M. Robinson, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Hubinger 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa. Mr. Robinson’s name is 
the first to be engraved on the permanent 
trophy introduced this year by the conven- 
tion golf committee. 

Less lucky on the tie-breaking draw was 
John Forsman, of C. H. Forsman Co., New 
York. His 82 received second low gross 
honors. 

Winner of the low net with a 61 was Milt 
Mullins, of Lamont, Corliss & Co., New York. 
Second low net went to G. I. Hirsch, New 
York manager of the Fred W. Amend Co., 
Danville-Chicago, whose score was also 61, 
but whose handicap was greater than Mr. 
Mullins’. 

Chief winner of the Calcutta competition 
was Robert J. Speer, Earl L. Speer Co., Chi- 
cago. Philip P. Gott, NCA president, held 
the winning ticket on the door prize drawing. 

Over 200 golfers competed in the tourna- 
ment and attended the follow-up dinner, 
where E. W. Walters, King Cole Co., Chi- 


cago, presided. 

















to develop them; to make poor candy territory good 
candy territory; and to make good sales areas better 
sales areas.” This means sales research to find out where 
markets for candy are now, and also to discover where 
markets are not and why not. It also calls for devising 
means to counteract unfavorable tendencies wherever 


they develop, he added. 

Edwin O. Blomquist, vice-president, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago, and chairman of the Food Supply and 
Allocation Subcommittee of Food Industry Council, re- 
ported on the work of the Food Industry War Committee 
{now the Food Industry Council.—Ed.). 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the only hope for indus- 
try when it sees an acute situation developing in some 
raw material is to get together with all segments of the 
industry who have an interest in this commodity and to 
make a thorough, impartial study of the entire situation. 
Individual industry problems must be subordinated to 
the important basic problem of securing sufficient sup- 
plies of the raw material or so allocating it as to pro- 
tect the economy of the country as a whole. The broad 
public interest must come first. The conclusions and 
recommendations resulting from such a study should 
then be presented to the government and a fight made 
to get the program adopted.” 
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MISS EVELYN RAE, represent- 
ing the New England Confec- 
tionery Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
was named Miss Candy of 
1946 at the NCA’s convention 
contest. Miss Rae is 24, 5 feet 
54 inches tall, and weighs 
127 pounds. 


O. B. Elmer, Elmer Candy Co., New Orleans, a mem- 
ber of NCA’s research committee, and an NCA director, 
presided on the food technology panel. 

Dr. George R. Cogwill, department of physiological 
chemistry, Yale University School of Medicine, discussed 
methods of improving the nutritive value of candy and 
other foods. Any enrichment program, he said, should 
closely study the relationships of various vitamins and 
also the amino acids. Various byproducts, such as ani- 
mal pancreas and bone meal, are also being studied as 
possible sources of improving the nutritive value of 
food. Squash seed oil, tobacco seeds, and folic acid— 
a new vitamin found in spinach—offer additional possi- 
bilities, he said. 

Dr. L. F. Martin, head of the agricultural chemical 
research division of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Orleans, discussed chemistry and confection- 
ery to show much study lies ahead in foods and nutri- 
tion. 


Candy in War Rations Praised 
Col. Charles F. Lawrence, chief of the QM Food and 


Container Institute of the Armed Forces, Chicago, praised 
the value of candy as a war ration for fighting troops. 
Commenting that candy had almost universal accept- 
ability, he said the army is not interested in merely get- 
ting rations into packages but into the man’s stomach. 
Candy’s high caloric value, its adaptability to any shape 
and size package, and this near-universal acceptance 
have resulted in all operational rations now containing 
some sweets, he said. Candies packaged in familiar, 
everyday wrappers, were accepted more regularly during 
the war by our troops than the same bars in special 
military wrappers, he added. The reason was such fa- 
miliar bars probably compensated for homesickness, he 
explained. 

Studies by the Sugar Research Foundation, New York, 
on uses of sugar as a food and as a substance with many 
potentialities were reported by Dr. Robert C. Hockett, 
scientific director of the foundation. The foundation is 
also studying dental caries, he said. Supervised by out- 
standing nutritional and dental specialists, the study is 
expected within two years to “provide valuable infor- 
mation concerning the extent of caries control that is 
possible through diets that are of general excellence.” 

Brig. Gen. Dominic J. Sabini, chief of the Army 
Exchange Service, New York, said that “along with 
cigarettes, candy was probably the strongest morale item 
purchased by the army for resale both in domestic and 
overseas exchanges,” and that “never before in our his- 
tory has the candy eating habit been so thoroughly es- 
tablished among an entire generation of our country.” 

“I know that you are all keenly interested in the fu- 
ture policy of tht Army Exchange Service,” he told the 
session, “and I wish that I could give you really specific 
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information on this subject. I can say that we still have 
thousands of troops in many places throughout the world 
and stationed also here in this country. The Army Ex- 
change Service will continue to serve these troops as in 
the past, and I can definitely say that the principle of 
brand names will play an extremely important part in 
our future purchasing program. The aim of the Army 
Exchange Service is to give soldier preference in the pro- 
curement of merchandise to be carried in the domestic 
as well as overseas exchanges.” 





Candy Represents U.S. Standards 


FTER delivering the invocation at the 

opening luncheon of the convention, 
Cmdr. Donald F. Kelly, Chaplain Corps, 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Ill., commended candy’s value to fighting 
troops all over the world and said: “Candy 
represents America’s high standards of liv- 
ing to the peoples of the world.” 











“Things are not going back to normal,” Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board, General Foods Corp., New 
York, told the convention. Speaking at the second day’s 
luncheon, Mr. Francis emphasized that “things will reach 
a new normal instead,” that a return to ‘normalcy’ is a 
chronological impossibility as it means “a return to ‘yes- 
terday, and—further—that ‘yesterday’ and all the ‘yes- 
terdays’ before it abounded in problems as difficult and 
exasperating as those which confront us today.” 


Mr. Francis said he does not believe the confectionery 
industry is going to return to its pre-war status. 

“You registered great achievements during the war,” 
he stated. “Certainly, you want to hold those gains and 
to plan even greater ones.” : 


Commenting on the industry’s widespread expansion 
plans, Mr. Francis praised the optimism shown but 
warned that everyone would not be able to double his 
business. 


“A few may triple their businesses,” he said, “but 
others will do well to break even, while others still will 
fall behind in the race when competition and consumer 
selectivity come back into full play.” 


Buying habits temporarily interrupted will reassert 
themselves in terms of known quality, he said, pointing 
out that wartime popularity should not be confused with 
unqualified acceptance. Quality, he added, “is just an- 
other name for plain good business” and an overpriced 
item—no matter how good—is not a quality item. 


Increased competition can be expected and should be 
welcomed as the “mainspring of industry,” Mr. Francis 
said. “Some of these new people will have big imagina- 
tions, short memories, and very little know-how,” he 
warned, however. “They will hurt themselves, but—far 
more important—they will hurt the established producers, 
unless the latter’s prestige and reputation for quality is 
firmly entrenched in the public’s mind.” 


Active Interest Suggested 

In its business planning, Mr. Francis suggested, the 
confectionery industry should “continue to take an ac- 
tive, cooperative interest in international affairs, in price 
policies, tariff barriers, and other matters which affect 
such things as cocoa, sugar, nuts, and the like.” Other 
suggestions included: (1) creating adequate financial 
reserves for all sorts of emergencies; (2) establishment 
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of flexible purchasing policies; (3) keeping open and 
fluid the channels of distribution. 

Lester G. Rosskam, Quaker City Chocolate & Confec- 
tionery Co., Philadelphia, and chairman of NCA’s distri- 
bution committee, presided on the distribution panel of 
the second day’s session. 

“With proper attention to certain factors in marketing 
and promotion at the retail level,” James F. MulCahy, 
NCA’s merchandising director, told the session, “there 
are indications that a potential of a billion dollar annual 
production at cost is actually possible.” 

The industry already has mass production, he added. 
It now needs “a mass selling service.” He pointed to 
NCA’s training program and said its aim is “to estab- 
lish salesman standards for performance and a break- 
down of the job duties.” 

“Our training will point up the important things to 
do in selling candy—the ‘how-to-do’ and the ‘why-to-do’ 
them,” he explained, “and it will deliver to this industry 
coordinated power plants of selling on a national scale.” 


Continued Cooperation Needed 

To complete the job, said Mr. MulCahy, “requires the 
continued industry cooperation by all candy manufac- 
turers. So when you and your field men cooperate, you 
are really helping the industry as a whole to accomplish 
our common objectives. Your field men are opinion 
leaders, too. Now is the time to influence modern sales 
methods and streamline distribution for the competitive 
future.” 

G. Henry Richert, regional agent for distributive edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, discussed facil- 
ities of his office in preparing training programs for busi- 
nesses and suggested these three steps in development of 
NCA’s program for distributive education: (1) training 
materials must be prepared, (2) training facilities must 
be set up, (3) the training program must be “sold” the 
personnel to be trained. 


Harvey W. Burgher, director of training, United Rex- 
all Drug Co., Los Angeles, recommended flexibility in 
sales training, sound planning at all management levels, 
effective control and supervision, program development 





Australians Have Troubles, Too 


USTRALIAN manufacturing confection- 

ers face practically the same supply, 
labor, and price problems as do American 
candy firms, says H. H. Tandy, managing 
director of H. H. Tandy, Ltd., Adelaide, 
Australia. Mr. Tandy, in the United States 
to purchase new confectionery machinery 
for his firm and three other candy firms 
which he represents, attended the NCA con- 
vention. 

“Back yarders’—concerns which mush- 
roomed since 1942, the base year governing 
supply quotas granted by the Australian 
government—are the biggest headache, Mr. 
Tandy says. Because they do not come under 
these restrictions, “back yarders” are able 
to sell their products anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent above the price that 
governs others, he asserted. 

Labor is another acute problem, as trades- 
men, girls, and junior male labor aré scarce. 
“Back yarders” add to the difficulty by 
acquiring labor through larger wage offers. 
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of personnel, and assuring that salesmen know their re- 
sponsibilities and have the authority to go with them. 
C. M. McMillan, executive secretary, National Candy 
Wholesalers Ass’n, Inc., stressed that the last five years’ 
“enforced order taking” precluded any need to sell candy 
and left the industry with the “greatest need to train 
salesmen now.” He suggested standards be set up for 
wholesalers and that retailers be fully informed on the 
work of NCA’s Council on Candy in emphasizing the 





Sugar Rationing May Continue: 
Corn Price Up 40 to 70 Cents 


paar rationing probably will continue 
despite OPA expiration, OPA spokesmen 
state. Last of the wartime scarcity foods to 
remain under ration control, sugar was 
rationed by OPA under authority from the 
Dept. of Agriculture. The department can 
recapture this authority on short notice, it 
is said. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson is ex- 
pected to move promptly to take the job, 
perhaps aided by a White House executive 
order transferring OPA’s sugar rationing 
staff to the agriculture department. 

Expiration of price control laws ended all 
government food subsidies except those for 
the 1945 crops and the 1946 sugar crop. 
Rationing, however, is expected to keep 
sugar prices “relatively stable.” Before its 
expiration OPA increased refiners’ ceilings 
on refined granulated cane and beet sugars 
10 cents a 100 pounds. Effective June 24, 
price of granulated cane sugar—excluding 
turbinado, washed-white, or similar sugars 
—became $6.10 and beet sugar $6 per 100 
pounds. 

Corn prices jumped 40 to 70 cents a 
bushel on the first day of OPA’s demise on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Top price of 
$2.15 was brought by a car of No. 2 yellow 
corn. Most big grain users waited for clari- 
fication of the market situation. 

Harry C. Schaack, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, said: “I believe the 
cash prices paid for grain reflect the prices 
that were being. paid for grain going into 
illegal: channels.” 











value of candy as a food, on the army and navy em- 
phasis on candy, and on new consumer ideas on candy. 

Function of wholesalers, said Joseph Kolodny, man- 
aging director of the National Ass’n of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, is to “furnish the manufacturer with efficient ma- 
chinery for transporting his product in suitable condition 
from the factory to the retailer.” For this reason, he 
stressed, it is incumbent upon the manufacturer to pro- 
vide wholesalers with knowledge of his product, effective 
sales arguments, and means for proper sales distribu- 
tion.” 

Warning that there is “every evidence of a buyer's 
strike soon,” John T. Lynch, manager of training, Booz 
Allen & Hamilton Co., Chicago, said industry training 
programs require: (1) reappraisal of the organization 
itself, (2) reallocation of sales channels and territories, 
(3) reappraisal of sales personnel and supervisors. The 
program should stress company policy and procedures, 
product information, and balanced selling. 
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W. J. Lavery, Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, presided 
on the supply situation panel. 

Discussing the sugar situation, Earl B. Wilson, presi- 
dent of California & Hawaiian Sugar Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, said: 

“If price controls sufficient to prevent runaway prices 
during a period of shortage are continued, my guess 
would be that within the next 18 months a base price 
for refined sugar at seacoast refineries of around seven 
cents will be seen. When supplies reach normal and 
controls are eliminated, | would guess that prices would 
stabilize at a somewhat lower level, but this will of course 
depend on the size of any further increases in produc- 
tion costs.” 

Mr. Wilson considered sugar prospects for 1947 “sub- 
stantially better,”* but could see “no increase in the rate 
of rationing in this country until the second quarter of 
1947.” 


Possible Advance Seen 


“Provided crops have developed as we now hope.” he 
said, “there could be an advance in industrial ration 
from 60 to 70 per cent for that quarter. Later in the 
year it is possible that another 10 per cent lift could 
be announced. This, of course, would depend on crops 
and foreign takings from Cuba.” 


Graveness of the corn situation was discussed by 
Pendleton Dudley, executive secretary, Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, New York. An emergency release 
of six million bushels of corn to wet processing millers 
by OPA, plus present inventories now held by refiners, 
“will keep the industry operating on a minimum basis 
until August Ist next,” he said. August, September and 
October will be critical months, he added as they must 
be passed before shipments of new corn reach the ter- 
minal markets and become available for buyers. 

“To maintain the corn refining industry on an 80 
per cent basis of operations during the current period 
ahead of us after August 1, will call for some 30 million 


bushels of corn,” Mr. Dudley said. 


In view of the overall picture, which estimates a sub- 
stantial part of last year’s crop is still unconsumed and 
on the farms awaiting decision on OPA’s extension, Mr. 
Dudley said the 30 million bushels are “certainly not an 
impossible objective.” 


Added to the uncertainty, however, Mr. Dudley com- 
mented, is the “further complicating factor” that in the 
distribution of corn products, Washington conferences 
have indicated “it would be necessary to follow some 
pattern of priority—certain industries being assigned a 
top priority, and others being classified as less essential.” 

Charles H. Schumacher, president of A. N. Stollwerck, 
Inc., Camden, N. J., said America’s absolute dependency 
on imports for cocoa beans leave the nation at the mercy 
of foreign nations. Present allocations are 255,000 tons, 
he said, a smaller amount than last year. Decontrol of 
prices might help, he stated, as other nations are paying 
several cents more than is the U. S. 


William Birdsong, Birdsong Storage Co., Suffolk, Va., 
said the peanut situation depends on what the weather 
does to the record crop now in the ground and on the 
decrease in military demands. Peanut producers are 
trying to increase both the size and quality of peanuts, 
he said. The process, however, will take about three 
years, as it must start with the seeds. 


Herbert T. Holbrook, Bulkley-Dunton & Co., New 
York, spoke on the packaging and paper products situa- 
tion. Foil production is greatest in history, he said. 
Cellophane production is down, adhesives are short. 
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Cigarettes, frozen foods, and fresh produce packaging 
are cutting increasingly heavily into packaging supplies. 
Together with the fact that many paper mills have turned 
to production of items such as wall paper, the packaging 
situation is “anything but happy.” (Mr. Holbrook’s 
speech is reported at length in this issue’s candy pack- 
aging section.—Ed.) 

Neal V. Diller, Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, presided 
on the management problems panel on the convention’s 
last day. 

Geoffrey Baker, deputy administrator for price, Office 
of Price Administration, said sugar rations will probably 
continue for another year. after April, 1947. Increased 
emphasis of the past few months on foreign shipments, 
decline in 1946 production in Cuba and Puerto Rico 
from previous estimates, and possibility that next year 
the U. S. will have to share its supplies with our allies 
and liberated areas are reasons, he said. 

E. M. Kerwin, of E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, pre- 
sided on the cost finding and cost accounting forum. 

“Cost reduction is vital to effective competition,” Bene- 
dict M. Sayre, of Benedict M. Sayre & Co., Chicago, 
said as the first speaker on the panel. “It is an important 
factor in improving the standard of living and conse- 
quently improved business conditions. Faced with high 
taxes and labor costs and narrow profit margins, the 
manufacturers must inevitably resort to cost reduction 
programs.” 

Mr. Sayre emphasized the necessity of correct allo- 
cation of overhead and commercial expense to products, 
the elimination of guess work, and the use of facts. Elab- 
orate and costly procedure is not necessary, he said. Basic 
sound policies derive from good cost programs and sound 
budgets, he explained. 

Edwin L. Escher, assistant secretary of Nutrine Candy 
Co., Chicago, termed conversion pricing a method where- 
by normal profit to be earned is determined by the 
amount of service rendered. 


Proper Allocation Important 


“In conversion pricing, as in all other methods,” he 
said, “it is especially important that the allocation of all 
items of overhead applicable are correctly distributed to 
the various items. If this is not done, incorrect manage- 
ment decisions will be made on incorrect facts.” 

Charles F. Haug, president of Mason, Au & Magen- 
heimer Confectionery Co., Brooklyn, stated that it is just 
as important to determine the accurate cost of distri- 
bution as it is to determine the accurate cost of manu- 
facturing, if good management is to be accomplished. 

“Management requires an analysis of each salesman’s 
activities; compilation of each salesman’s daily reports 
as to orders taken, expenses incurred, time spent, num- 
ber of calls made; comparison of each salesman’s ac- 
tivity from year to year, etc. to supplement and explain 
the increase or decrease in unit selling and administra- 
tive costs.” 

“From the viewpoint of administrative control,” Mr. 
Haug said, “selling expenses should be grouped so as to 
indicate the responsibility of their incurrence; that is, 
each executive of an organization should be held respon- 
sible for those expenditures which he incurs or over 
which he has control. This would indicate that costs 
are continually being studied in their relation to sales, 
resulting in much lower costs than if no control what- 
soever existed.” 

Charles L. Smessaert, secretary-treasurer of Walter 
H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, in discussing raw ma- 
terial overhead costs, suggested a uniform accounting 
method for handling such costs in the confectionery in- 
dustry. He also suggested a “clearing house within the 
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industry to clear questions and render opinions on the 
methods used by companies within the industry for the 
handling of raw material overhead costs.” 


* John H. Walker, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Reed Candy Co., Chicago, stressed that a cost accounting 
system for small plants is not only possible but advis- 
able so that the manufacturer can know what products 
are most profitable and if any are unprofitable. He sug- 
gested a job order system for plants with many small 
jobs and a process cost system for plants whose opera- 
tions are continuous through the factory. 


Stressing that the “almost miraculous” technological 
advances in industrial processes have not yet offset the 
increased margin of unit cost which is constantly forcing 
prices up and choking off ever larger segments of a po- 
tential consumer market, Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, presi- 
dent of Grinnell College, stated a fair sampling of recent 
production records “from more than a score of large 
manufacturing industries producing consumer goods re- 
veals that production is still less than 60 per cent of the 
1939-40 basis, in spite of the abnormal increases in real 
wages which have been negotiated in these industries. 


Human Problems 


“It must be clear to thoughtful people,” he said, “that 
our problems are not technological or scientific—they 
are not even material in nature. Our problems have to 
do with the attitudes and purposes of men. Technology 
cannot ruin us, but human nature can. Industrial power 
cannot destroy us, but human frailty may. Never, in the 
long history of men’s struggle for security and for power, 
has man been in so much danger from himself as now. 
Through intelligence, courage, and a not-always-too well- 
placed selfishness, we have created a way of life that has 
become progressively more complex. The more complex 
it is, the more inter-dependent our economy and our 
world becomes. We must frankly recognize that there 
are no simple answers to our problems, but we must 
also recognize that solutions, if they are to be found, will 
be located in the resolution of economic conflicts and in 
the integration of human problems.” 


Dr. Stevens insisted, also, “the solution to our current 
social tensions in business and industry is not to be 
found by a reversion to a more instinctive level of ac- 
tion, which will merely breed further violence, but toward 
the development of new social controls that will deprive 
those recently triumphant in their ascendancy over their 
late enemies, of the opportunities to revert to more prim- 
itive forms of revenge. 


“In addition,” he said, “through educational processes 
in management, in labor, and in society in general, we 
must develop a philosophy of human relations which 
realistically faces the facts and which idealistically at- 
tempts their solutions.” 


Basing this philosophy on the assumptions that (1) 
“human labor is not a commodity bought and sold,” (2) 
“human beings are motivated by more than money,” (3) 
possession makes for a sense of well-being in men, and 
(4) “human behavior is predictable and controllable,” 
Dr. Stevens summarized: 

“If we are to recover our economic strength in this 
country, it will be because management and labor, work- 
ing together, produce vastly more in the way of manu- 
facturing wealth than has ever been produced before. 
Unless we can increase the economic weight «in the body 
politic by increasing the wealth of our land with rela- 
tion to the debt which we are asked to carry, there can 
be no good life for us in the future at all. We have 
the machines, we have the mechanical power, we have 
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the scientific and technological knowledge. What we 
need, above all else, is a working philosophy of human 
relations which will enable management and labor to 
satisfy each other’s human needs. When this is accom- 
plished, wages will become secondary in every collective 
bargaining conference.” 

George H. Williamson, Williamson Candy Co., Chi- 
cago, presided on the industrial relations forum, the con- 
vention’s final panel discussion. Gordon Hostetter, exec- 
utive director of Employers’ Ass’n of Chicago; Samuel 
D. Fried, Up-To-Date Candy Manufacturing Co., New 
York; Charles W. Bergquist, Mars, Inc.; Peter J. Klein, 
Cracker Jack Co., S. B. Willard, Nutrine Candy Co.; 
Ivan F. Baldus, Mars, Inc.; and James A. Dickens, Wil- 
liamson Candy Co., all of Chicago, were members. 
Election of Officers 

In the executive sessions, Philip P. Gott was re-elected 
president of the association. W. Melville Cribbs, Na- 
tional Candy Co., Chicago, and Robert H. Welch, Jr., 
Cambridge, Mass., were elected vice-presidents. Arthur 
L. Stang was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are: Charles F. Haug, president of 
Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confectionery Co., Brook- 
lyn, succeeding Herman L. Hoops, of Hawley & Hoops, 
New York; Charles T. Clark, of D. L. Clark Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Harold S. Clark, of the same firm; 
Walter Sandell, of Miss Morris Candies, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, succeeding Oscar Trudeau, of Trudeau Candies, 
Inc., St. Paul; and Warren Watkins, of Watkins Con- 
fections, Los Angeles, succeeding Cecil H. McKinstry, of 
Imperial Candy Co., Seattle. 

Resolutions passed by the association include: 


1.--Recognition and appreciation of war efforts of those “in this 
and other lands’ who made victory possible. 


2.—Appreciation and thanks for “valuable contribution” made to 
the “welfare and progress of the confectionery industry” by NCA com- 
mittee members. 


3.—Expression of thanks “to all those who, through all channels 
of public information, have served both the public and this industry by 
encouraging broader knowledge of the correct place of candy in good 
nutrition. 

4.—Expression of thanks to wholesalers, retailers, suppliers, and 
other candy representatives who aided the Council on Candy. 


5.—-Recommendation that NCA directors request “all government 
agencies’’ in such agencies necessary orders or routine administration 
instructions issued to “food processors” so to word them “as to 
apply without discrimination to all firms or individuals whose busi- 
ness it is to supply food to the consumer.” 


6.—Urge on all confectionery manufacturers “fullest cooperation 
with the program now being launched under the auspices of the 
sanitary standards committee’”’ of the NCA. 


7.—Recommendation Col. Rohland A. Isker, former director of the 
army’s Subsistence Research and Development Laboratory of the 
Quartermaster Corps receive an award “for his great service to his 
country.” . 


8.—Expression of thanks to Council on Candy and urging confec- 
tionery manufacturers support the Council’s objectives by ‘‘constantly 
striving to improve the quality of their merchandise.” 

9.—Expression of thanks for U. S. government aid “in making 
the annual survey of confectionery sales.” 

10.—Sincere appreciation to the officers of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and the USDA men” engaged in research at New Orleans.” 

11.—Appreciation of cooperation, with compliments, to exhibitors 
at the exposition. 

12.—Expression of thanks to advertising agencies handling NCA 
advertising. 

13—Recommendation that NCA “request action on the part of ap- 
propriate government agencies to make sure that sugar exported for 
war relief or for the relief of war impoverished nations be so handled 
that (a) no sugar shall be available to any foreign confectionery manu- 
*acturer who is an exporter from his own country to any other coun- 
sry, including the United States, (b) that precautions be taken that 
sugar exported as relief sugar be used only for food in that country, 
and in no instance be converted to other uses.”’ 


14.—Recommendation that NCA members protest to senators the 
amendment by Senator Johnson extending sugar act to December 31, 
1949. 


15.—Expression of appreciation to military agencies for recog- 
nition accorded confections. 

16.—-Recommendation NCA members “support action to obtain 
prompt price relief for the industry, not_only to provide the necessary 
adjustments to meet present increased costs, but also to provide a 
workable formula for automatic approval of future price adjustments 
which would permit immediate adjustments in prices as future costs 
rise.” 

17.—Expression of thanks to all who appeared on convention pro- 
gram. 

18.—Acknowledgement, with appreciation and thanks, of work of 
NCA directors, officers, and committeemen. 
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Old and New Equipment on Display 


enewal of Friendship Dominates NCA Exposition 


By EDGAR P. MERCER 


Managing Editor, The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


"Towering equipment, tasty candy and beautiful 
girls were all features of the 20th Confection- 
ery Industries Exposition held in conjunction with 
the 63rd Annual Convention of the NCA, June 24 
through June 26 inclusive. 

A few new products were on display for the 
hundreds of visitors at the Exposition. Many old 
products were “new” to a great many visitors who 
had never attended one of the Industry expositions 
before (this was the first exposition held since 
1942). 

Every visitor found something of interest as 
was evidenced by the fact that most of the booth 
representatives were kept busy writing up orders. 
Most exhibitors expressed satisfaction with the 
results and even though some firms could offer 
no immediate shipment of their products due to 
shortages, they did build good-will and arouse 
industry interest by their presence. 

For those who wanted to see “mass production” 
equipment there was plenty of it in the National 
Equipment Company, New York City booth. A 
giant, continuous, hard-candy cooker towered over 
our heads to dominate the booth. It was pointed 
out that this cooker was capable of handling 2000 
pounds of candy per hour and could reduce the 
moisture therein from 17% to % of 1% in a matter 
of minutes. There were big chocolate tempering 
kettles, a huge 34” sanitary National Enrober, with 
an automatic feeder, and conveyor and bottomer 
belts. This booth also had a National Depositor 
on view, literally tons of equipment, all assigned, 
of course. However, the display did give a preview 
and a promise of “things to come’. “Master-of- 
ceremonies” at the National booth was William H. 
Kopp, sales manager of the company. 

Union Standard Equipment Company, New 
York City, featured a Hildreth Toffee Pulling Ma- 
chine in its display. The back wall of the booth 
displayed several dozen photographs of candy ma- 
chines available for immediate delivery. Herman, 
Joe, and Sidney Greenberg were in attendance, 
helping to solve the immediate machinery needs of 
confectioners from all parts of the country. 

“Magic” and “Marco” might well be two words 
used synonomously, although there was no “magic” 
about the three large homogenizers on display in 
The Marco Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
booth. They were very real. The background wall 
panels of the booth illustrated pictures of other 
Marco equipment which changes cacao beans to 
chocolate liquor in a matter of seconds. This 
process gave real enough proof of the “magic” of 
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modern methods of candy manufacture. Attending 
the booth and enthusiastic in their explanations of 
the Marco equipment were Messrs Dawes, Lipp- 
man, Glenn, and Ross. Visitors were keeping them 
busy all of the time, for this was the first oppor- 
tunity to actually see the Marco Homogenizers, 
pumps, and “Kom-bi-nators” in “the steel”. 


Howard Aylesworth and colleagues of Burrell 
Belting Company, Chicago, were enthusiastic in 
their discussions of the new Burrell products: 
“Glos-Tex,” a plastic glazed belt; a rigid hand 
dipping plaque; rigid caramel cutter boards; and 
a new rubber, corrugated pulley lagging with 
fabric back. These new products will supplement 
the regular list of “11 Burrell Stars’, belting prod- 
ucts listed regularly in the company’s advertising 
in The Manufacturing Confectioner. 

Shining copper Vacuum kettles and gleaming 
stainless steel equipment showed up well against 
the deep green background curtains of the Vacuum 
Candy Machinery Company, New York City, booth. 
Claude Covert, assisted by Joseph L. Raffetto, and 
R. S. Hislop was explaining the methods of cook- 
ing and cooling on which the company’s equipment 
worked. An addition to Mr. Covert’s line has been 
the representation of the B. H. Hubbert & Son, Inc. 
line of equipment. This company produces stain- 
less steel kettles pressed out of single sheets of 
stainless steel. 

John Werner & Sons, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
represented by Ted and Charles Werner, showed 
candy equipment which they are now making again 
after producing precision gun parts during the 
war. 

Three of the Rose wrapping machines, shut off 
from American candy makers during the war, were 
on display in the booth of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York City, “in the metal”. A 
big “Glen 160 Mixer” was a popular feature. This 
machine has only four gears in the mixer head to 
produce its eccentric motion. B. L. Ahrens and 
Robert Fuller were present to explain the opera- 
tion of the equipment. 

Miss Eileen Clifford reported to your reporter 
that the rigid acetate containers on display in the 
Crystal Tube Company, Chicago, booth were 
getting a great deal of attention. The company 
operates its own Chicago plant for the production 
of these containers and expects to move ahead 
rapidly in their output. Orders are now being 
booked for late fall. Officials of the company who 
were present in addition to Miss Clifford were: 
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Leon Goodman, President, Reynold H. Goodman, 
both of Chicago, and Harold Goldring of New 
York. 

Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, featured a_ photo- 
graphic display of their printing processes, showing 
how candy wrappers or rolls are prepared for use 
by manufacturers. One of the interesting aspects 
of their booth was the artist “in residence” who 
drew black and white sketches of passing candy 
men and other visitors to the booth. Dressed in 
garb which is typical (at least in the minds of the 
laymen) of artists, a great deal of attention was 
focused on this phase of the booth. 

Corn shortages are among the greatest con- 
trolling factors which limit the production of firms 
such«as National Starch Products, Inc., New York 
City. Prospects are not bright for the immediate 
future according to Mr. E. S. Lowinger, N. Y. 
Technical Engineer in Charge of Food Starch Di- 
vision, who was in attendance at the booth. Other 
men who were also on the job were: R. W. 
Anderson, Chicago Food Starch Salesman; J. C. 
Clay, Manager Midwest Starch Division; and O. 
M. Shelley, Starch, adhesives salesman Chicago 
area. 

Paul X. Bergin Co., Evanston, IIl., featured 
deluxe boxes for packaging fancy lines of mer- 
chandise. This firm has developed the art to a 
high degree. 

Among the fancy package companies represented 
at the Exposition was H. Decatur Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Decatur proudly presented his mirrored 
boxes and all types of novelty mirrored packages 
which took the eye of many a passing candy manu- 
facturer, or jobber. 

Activity was the watchword inthe booth of Lynch 
Package Machinery Corp., Toledo, Ohio, what with 
packages of cookies and “Powerhouse” candy bars 
being wrapped and passed out to visitors. Among 
those busily explaining the operation of the equip- 
ment were: T. C. Werbe, Sr.; M. H. Pendergast, 
T. C. Werbe, Jr.; J. A. Wagner, O. Sandburg, J. 
McCarthy, R. Rusher, W. Freeman, O. E. Bowers, 
and F. G. Lenhart. Their comments were being 
absorbed by a large audience of attentive listeners. 

In quiet deference to the extreme corn shortage, 
the Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. booth was a center 
for friendly meetings, its only exhibit a colorful 
bowl of flowers. Here the cordial greetings of 
Dave P. O’Connor, H. M. Kennedy, H. G. Horan, 
O. H. Tonsey, P. G. Wear, W. J. Brown and 
Norman Vance, Vice President & General Man- 
ager, The Calleman Co., Chicago, were extended to 
the company’s many friends and customers. 

Against a cheery, yellow background, the big 
red cherries, label, and actual glass jars of fruit 
made a colorful display for the C. M, Pitt & Sons 
Co., Baltimore, Md. A. C. Beall was present to 
greet friends, and, for those of us fortunate enough 
to meet them, so were his charming wife and 
lovely brown-eyed, eleven-year-old daughter. 

J. W. Greer Co., Cambridge, Mass., booth was a 
beehive of activity with interested spectators filling 
every possible corner to hear the merits of the 
3,500 pound chocolate coating machine in gleaming, 
stainless steel and streamlined gray panelling. Pic- 
tures of other Greer equipment were featured in 
framed and illuminated background spots. On 
hand and busily explaining the Greer coater and 
“Multi-Tier” Enrober equipment were: Fred W. 
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Greer, Steve W. Smith, C. R. Becker from Cam- 
hridge, also F. H. Behn, Chicago and C. W. 
Turner of California. Production is again getting 
well under way at the Greer plant after its years 
of winning “E” awards during the war for the 
mroduction of Naval equipment. 

Frank Nanna, Chicago, discussed in detail, the 
operation and mechanical detail of his marsh- 
mallow whipper. The original working model was 
on display in the booth. The regular life-size model 
is 9 long x 4 wide x 5’6” high. It produces 40 
pounds per minute at 3% pounds to the gallon of 
finished marshmallow. The machine is driven by a 
10 h.p. motor. This machine will handle cooked, 
semi-cooked, or raw marshmallow mixes. 

Seneff-Herr Co., Inc., Sterling, Ill., had a repre- 
sentative group of its supplies on display for candy 
makers and ice cream makers at booth 206. A 
“guest” book proved a very popular feature with 
visitors registering as they called at the booth. 
Senneft-Herr Company is taking care of its regular 
customers but is looking forward to the future with 
the hope of increased raw material supplies making 
it possible to supply all who want to use or handle 
the company’s materials. The company appreci- 
ates the many friendships it has made and the op- 
portunity of greeting old and new friends at the 
Exposition. An expansion program is planned as 
soon as raw material supplies warrant the move. 
In attendance were: Mr. B. F. Kreider, general 
manager and secretary-treasurer; Galen L. Hauger, 
new sales manager; B. Welcher, Chicago repre- 
sentative. Three of the girls from the company’s 
office visited the Exposition. They were: Hazel 


Frey, Mildred Weinken, and Dorothy Sands. 


The Central Soya, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., booth 
featured “Centrol” lecithin displays and soy albu- 
men, showing in the first case, the difference be- 
tween plastic lecithin and the liquid type and 
secondly, the fineness of the soy albumen. Other 
soy products such as grits, etc., were also displayed. 
Representatives R. J. Turner, Dave Downs, and 
S. E. Nelson were busy answering questions. They 
were helped by Carl Davler of the Eastern Sea- 
board area; Art Danziger, midwestern territory 
representative; and Paul Cummins, Pacific Coast 
territory. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York City, built 
up a display of beautiful boxes and other packages 
featuring cellophane. Their new product “Glame” 
was on display as a background material for some 
of the boxes. Mr. R. E. Handley was kept busy 
answering questions and holding forth on the 
merits of Sylvania products. One of the features 
of the display was the three-ring-circus display 
of packaged novelties. Another was the huge 
sticks of peppermint, “barber pole” sticks made by 
Jack Rabbit Candy Co. 


Directly across from the “home” booth of your 
reporter was that of the Brazil Nut Advertising 
Fund, New York City, with its display of Brazil 
nuts, shelled, unshelled, and in the pod. The 
background featured Spanish architecture effect 
with displays of photos showing how Brazil nuts 
are used and in which candies. Mrs. Snyder's 
Home Made Candies of Chicago manufactured 
several batches of candies using the Brazil nuts 
and which were then placed on display in the 
booth. No commercial shelling of these nuts is 
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done in the United States according to T. R. 
Schoonmaker, Executive Secretary of the Brazil 
Nut Association, who was in attendance at the 
booth. 

Louis M. Barish, New York City, manufacturer 
of pumps for chocolate, glucose, batters, marsh- 
mallow, fondants, etc., reported that the, electric 
motor situation was extremely tight. As a result 
it was impossible to carry a very large display or 
to promise any of the products for immediate de- 
livery. , 

Anheuser Busch & Co., St. Louis, Mo., featuring 
corn products for the industry were unable to 
place any large displays of their products at their 
booth due to corn shortages facing all producers 
of corn products. However, the following men 
were on hand to greet visitors to the booth and old 
friends and customers of the company: A. E., 
Weber, A. C. Mohr, and F. Amacher, all of St. 
Louis; From New York were J. T. Flahiff and J. 
G. Jones; and Mr. H. Best of Chicago. Even 
the company’s popular product “Budweiser” - is 
in relatively short supply and is especially hard 
to find in St. Louis “filling stations” according to 
one of the representatives. ‘ 


J. C. Decker showed your correspondents through 
the Currie Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
booth and introduced us to the wonders of the 
starch tray stacker which is designed to save time 
and many man-hours of backbreaking labor. Two 
of the Currie stackers were on display and ‘shown 
in operation to interested crowds. A caster display 
was the only other equipment shown. Don W. 
Currie, Wallace Currie and Mr. H. A. Currie were 
all there pointing out the facts about the machines. 
Miss E.‘V. Currie and Fred Rickhoff completed 
the list of those attending the booth and answering 
questions. 


Reynolds Metdls Co., Richmond, Va., represen- 
tatives were enthusiastic about “Reyseal” a new 
heat-sealing foil wrapper as well as the “Rey- 
nolds-Pak” for hard candy. The booth itself was 
filled with various types of packages showing 
how the Reynolds foil wraps can be sed and 
how decorative they are. The revolutionary heat- 
sealing materials display was a real eye-catcher 
on its revolving display table. This foil is mourt- 
ed on a paper background with a sheet of wax on 
the paper that is melted under’ heat application 
causing the wax to melt together and then. seal 
upon cooling. This package is impervious to 
moisture-vapor transmission and keeps such pro- 
ducts as potato chips, hard candy, etc. in perfect 
condition. It also serves as a very good wrapper 
for chocolate bars. It can be used in overwraps, 
tight wraps, and several varieties of bags-as well 
as for carton liners and overwraps and can -be 
applied in all cases on automatic wrapping ma- 
chinery. 

The “Reynolds-Pak” is a semi-rigid container for 
hard candy and can be formed, filled and sealed by 
machinery. Equipment for*handling this package 
is being developed by the Wright Automatic Ma- 
chinery Co., Durham. N. C., and will not be gen- 
erally available until the first of the year. Armtong 
those present to discuss the products displayed 
were: John Fultze, Packaging Research Labora- 
tory; Van MacNair, Advertising Manager; Gra- 
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ham Gibson, Industry Manager for Confectionery 
Products; and R.-T. Johanson, in charge Chicago 
Sales Office. 

Representing the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., were: C. H. Davidson, I. F. Wie- 
land, W: W. Starks, R. E. Behr, F. H. Brock, as 
well as Chicago and Philadelphia representatives. 
Prospects for the 1946 corn crop look good accortl- 
ing to advance reports: A few samples of candy 
made with Staley products were available for 
“taste tests” by visitors tothe booth. 

The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, l[a., emphasized the 

shortage of corn syrup and products with a lone 
display of corn syrup on a pedestal. R. S. Fisher, 
R. L. Krueger, and A. M. Robinson helped to an- 
swer, the questions raised concerning supplies and 
possibilities for shipments providing there were 
apy answers to such tough questions. 
- A chocolate decorator showing the operation of 
the machine featured the display of Chocolate 
Spraying Company, Chicago. This company also 
distributed literature explaining the Latini choco- 
late spraying system but did not have an instal- 
lation on display. This machine is shown how- 
ever. at the company’s plant in Chicago. John 
Sheffman, New York representative of the com- 
pany assisted John, Edmund, and Leo Latini in 
the explanations of their equipment. 

The ladies were especially interested in the Voss 
Belting & Specialty Co., Chicago, booth since one 
of the features was a guessing game, worth sev- 
eral pairs of nylons to the winners, in which visi- 
tors were asked to guess the number of Hi-Gloss 
dipping plaques in the bundle of plaques promi- 
nently displayed. “Hi-Gloss” cooling tunnel belts 
were also featured in this booth. J. H. Voss, J. 
H. Voss, Jr. and R. J. Voss were among those 
answering belting questions. 

_Among the displays of rigid acetate containers 
were those on display in the Weinman Brothers, 
Chicago, booth. All sizes and shapes were shown, 
many with colorful candies and cakes within, al- 
lowing the product to be clearly visible and at the 
same time creating its own colorful display value. 

Mr. S. H. Cargill was just leaving the booth of 
Cayol Foods, Minneapolis, Minn., so Russel Pfaff 
showed us through the booth which featured an 
interesting display of honey-dipped fruits of all 
types for cofifectioners as well as for sale in indi- 
vidual’ packages. Mr. Pfaff said that indications 
were that the fruit crop in general will not be as 
large this vear as usual. 

R. G. Brierley, Manager Soya Products Divi- 
sion; Sam H. Ray, Candy Techncian; E. L. Pasch- 
ke, Sales Manager; and J. W. Gorman were busy 
answering questions in the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, booth, concerning soya 
products for candy. 

Food Materials Corp., Chicago, was ably repre- 
sénted by Ed Feight, President; Ed Jefress, Ed 
Heizet, Harold Robish. Dick Doherty, and N. Stor- 
mont, all of Chicago; and Percy Storr and Bob 
Kenny of the New York office. Shortages of corn 
syrup and sugar are the most important critical 
raw materiats'on the list of this company although 
they are filling- their- orders as fast as possible. 
Quality of product is the most important consider- 
ation. 

Displays of pectin candies made with California 
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Fruit Growers Exchange, Ontario, Calif., pectin 
and flavors were the main features of the Exchange 
booth. Many of the manufacturing confectioners 
using Exchange products cooperated in preparing 
these candies. Exchange representatives on hand 
were: Evan L. Rhoads, Central Division Manager, 
Chicago; Chuck Scovern, Chicago; T. F. Baker, 
Eastern Division Manager, New York City; J. P. 
Haman, New York: D. R. Thompson, Western 
Division Manager from home plant at Ontario, 
Calif.; Cleutus Gallagher, Boston; W. A. Kilby, Ex- 
port Manager, Ontario, Calif.; and Howard Kloss, 
Chicago. 

Wayne Products Co., Inc., New York City, doll 
manufacturers catering to a jobber and candy 
chain clientele were very busy in their booth full 


of dolls. They were represented by G. B. Wayne © 


and Allan Wayne. The item which attracted 
most attention was an assortment of miniature 
dolls retailing at $2.98. 


Interesting people at the Exposition from well- 
known firms included Walter Warren of Warren 
Bros., Corp., Cranford, N. J., his wife, and their 
little daughter, Miss Elizabeth, aged three. She 
was a miniature image of her grand dad—the 
famous “mould” maker. Mr. Warren and family 
were en route to Yellowstone National Park for a 
vacation, and took in the Exposition on their way 
west. 

Mr. Elmer Leterman of Leterman-Glass, New 
York City, was “very much around” at the Ex- 
position, Mr. Leterman, a candy broker, has al- 
ways got some good ideas on selling. Typical of 
Elmer's method of selling are the few rules for 
successful salesmanship as follows: (1) Arouse 
their curiosity (2) Approach them in terms of 
their own interests. (3) Build up their self-es- 
teem—but truthfully. (4) Ask small favors that 
require little trouble and do small favors that 
show your thoughtfulness. (5) Give your client 
as much attention after you've sold him as before. 
(6) Never sell cold statistics. Sell ideas. (7) Be 
enthusiastic. Nobody will believe in your product 
unless you show that you do. (8) Don't wait 
for people to come to you. Go to them. 


An interesting booth was that of the W. A. 
Cleary Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., and 
Chicago, manufacturers of “Clearate” (lecithin) 
and soybean derivatives and products. The steps 
involved in the manufacture of chocolate products 
and other confections were shown pictorially in 
this booth and helpful literature was passed among 
the visitors. William A. Cleary, President, L. 
Russell Cook, Paul Sartoretto, Arthur Schwerdle, 
Arthur Rissetto, Jack Flynn and other members 
of the company were on hand to give advice re- 
garding the application of the Cleary products 
to confectionery products. 


Berke Cake Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., displayed 
a beautiful line of metal-boxed fruit cakes. A 
cross-section slice of one of the cakes looked very 
appetizing. 

Harry V. Schechter had a very busy week selling 
and displaying the Herman Rynveld’s Son Corp., 
New York City, line of novelty tie-ons. Assisting 
at the booth were some of his associated salesmen, 
including Messrs. Waller, Hirsch, Hyde, Harter, 
Blackwell, Schmidt, and Ray. 
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Walter Baker & Company, Dorchester, Mass., 
now a part of the General Foods Corporation, dis- 
played their famous chocolate girl. This choco- 
late and cocoa firm, established in Dorchester, in 
1780, is no doubt the oldest company in the United 
States making the same product in the same loca- 
tion. Yet, “La Belle Chocolatiere” is even older, 
having been painted in Vienna in the 1760"s. The 
model was a waitress of noble birth with whom 
Prince Ditrichstein fell in love and later married. 
He commissioned a Swiss artist named Lictard 
to make the painting. Walter Baker & Co. began 
to use it in 1850 and formally adopted it as a 
trademark in 1883. (Credit: “Service” a publica- 
tion of Cities Service Co.) 


William A. Franges did an outstanding job at 
the booth of T. H. Angermeier & Co., New York 
City, in demonstrating the value of “Vegaloid™ in 
the production of many famous brands of candy. 


Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., Woburn, Mass., was 
represented by their president, Joseph Cohen and 
Frank McDonald. 

Mr. Edwin E. Messmer, Amsco Packaging Ma- 
chinery, Inc., New York, together with his as- 
sociates had an extremely interesting and active 
display of their bag-closing equipment. The in- 
terest in their unique equipment far exceeded their 
expectations they said. They found many candy 
manufacturers interested in immediate delivery 
as well as in placing future orders. 


American Maize Products Company, New York 
City, were represented with a booth in the charge 
of Robert L. Lloyd. Others who assisted him in 
handling inquiries were: P. H. Prentiss, J. B. Me- 
lick, L. G. Preston, F. C. Frey, Wm. Miller, J. E. 
Hammond, John Murray, Jack Birder. Pete Peter- 
son, George Hamilton, Joe Santo, Ed Nelson, Rich 
Ryberg, Bert Bunton, Steve Jusatovic, Tom Shea, 
Art Doescher, and Bill Ackerman. Mr. Lloyd is 
head of the Technical Service Division. 


Doughboy Machines, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
were busy giving demonstrations of their heat- 
sealing equipment. The fact that manufacturers 
were interested in the equipment was obvious by 
the crowd of people watching. Part of the Dough- 
boy Company’s plant was destroyed by fire recent- 
ly but the production is going on just the same 
and plans for rebuilding are underway. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Dela., presented information on their vari- 
ows plastic and cellulose packaging materials. 
Among those in attendance were: R. M. MacDon- 
ald, H. D. Chickering, W. F. Harte, H. C. Broems, 
R. J. Crowley, and V. C. Clark. 


Displays of candies featured the booth of James 
B. Long & Company, Inc., Chicago. Members of 
the company who were present to answer flavor 
problems were Col. J. B. Long, H. B. Taylor, and 
Lawrence Jorgensen, 

The new, instant and continuous fondant ma- 
chine attracted a great deal of attention in the 
booth of Confection Machine Sale Co. (formerly 
Kenmer Products), St. Louis. On hand to discuss 
its fine points and write up orders were: C. Bon- 
heimer, Paul Bonheimer, Hugo Eisenmenger, Ed. 
Zeisler, and Al Ricklin. 

H. Kohnstamm & Company, Inc., New York City 
flavor firm did not go into much detail concern- 
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ing their products which are well-known in the 
industry but greeted their friends and customers. 
In the “reception” line were: L. J. Wolfe. R. H. and 
Hugo Pulver, and W. H. Nelson. 


A pictorial display of Warfield products featured 
the Warfield Chocolate Division, Chicago, booth. 
Short chocolate supplies precluded any elaborate 
display of chocolate products, J. D. Warfield, 
Jr.; P. M. Hershey, and F. E. Nelson were in at- 
tendance. 


Your correspondent was warmly greeted by 
H. G. Butler of Whitson Products Division of the 
Borden Company, New York City, while visiting 
the company’s booth. Mr. Butler has written sev- 
eral outstanding articles on soy albumen for The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. Literature on the 
company’s soya products was distributed to all 
who were interested. In addtion to Mr. Butler, 
the following were in attendance: G. H. Stuart. 
R. C. Owens, Jake Yeager, H. B. Hadfield, and 
K. F. Rolph. 


Savage Brothers Company, Chicago, did not 
have an elaborate display of their equipment but 
several men were on hand at all times to answer 
pertinent questions about their cooling tables, 
marshmallow beaters, and other equipment. R. J. 
Savage, Sr.; R. J. Savage, Jr.; R. E. Savage, and 
Messrs. Emmerson, Halpin. Linden, and Segrin did 
their best to give the right answers. 


Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York City, were in at- 
tendance at the Exposition but merely featured 
a tastefully decorated booth with bright flowers 
against a dark background. In attendance were 


J. E. Rowe, W. F. Schlesinger, J. E. Lynch, O. M. 


Stout, J. P. Booker, and H. R. Smith. 


J. A. King of The Nulomoline Co., New York 
City, was kept busy with questions during the time 
he wasn’t acting as a speaker on the NCA Con- 
vention program. Mr. King spoke on the subject, 
“New Processing Techniques—Batch vs. Contin- 
uous Processing.” He was ably supported at the 
booth by T. M. Holicky, C. E. Henry, Karl 
Fromm, J. E. Coolbroth, Jr., N. R. Pike, and P. E. 
Minton. This company is the producer of stand- 
ardized invertase, standardized invert sugar and 
molasses. 


A Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., 
automatic wrapping machine in operation was a 
center of attraction in the company’s booth. A 
steady stream of unwrapped bars were fed in at 
one end and came out fully wrapped and sealed 
at the other end. A simple looking eperation but 
a very complicated machine, both combined to 
produce an interesting and informative show. 
Among those ready to answer questions were: G. 
A. Mohlman, R. L. Putnam, T. Miller, E. G. Wes- 
tervelt, H. Mosedale, C. R. Strehlau, T. A. Mohl- 
man, F. Todt, J. R. Tindal, N. Lyon, M. N. Allen, 
F. Taylor, Ernest Hjelm, W. Kerber, and E. F. 
Cornock. 

Other companies who were represented at the 
Exposition with booths were: The McCahan Sugar 
Refinery, New York City; Central States Paper & 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo.; The Franklin Sugar Re- 
fining Company, Philadelphia; Garden Fruit Spe- 
cialties Co., Lakeland, Fla.; General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.; Godchaux Sugars, 
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Inc.. New Orleans. La.; Wolf Greenspan & Sons, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul L. Karstrom Company, 
Chicago; WKavart Studios, New York City; A. 
Klein & Company, Inc.; Langfelder & Company, 
Inc.; Leipzig & Lippe, Inc.; The McCahan Sugar 
Refinery, Philadelphia; Merchants Box Company, 
New York City; Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J.; Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 
Chicago; Murname Paper Company, Chicago; The 
National Sugar Refining Company, New York 
City; Pak-O-Gud Food Products Company, Phiia- 
delphia; F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Company, 
St. Louis. Mo.; Simplex Wrapping Machine Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif.; Traver Corporation, Chica- 
go; Triangle Package Machinery Company, Chica- 
go; C. E. Twombley Company, Medford, Mass. ; 
Union Sales Corporation, Columbus, Ind.; and 
White Stokes Co., Inc., Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


® Southern Wholesale Confectioners Ass’’n will 
hold its convention in the Hotel De Soto, Savan- 
nah, Ga., July 28-31, says Forrest H. Holz, assistant 
secretary. The convention originally was schedul- 
ed for Miami. Registration begins at 4 p.m. 
July 28 and is followed by a directors’ dinner at 
7 p.m. Business sessions, industry talks, an ex- 
hibition, a boat trip down the Savannah River, a 
golf tournament, “male and female beauty contests 
on the beach,” and a fish fry are features. 








® Western Confectionery Salesmen’s Ass'n now 
has 332 members, Walter A. Rau, secretary, re- 
ports. Recent new members and the firms they 
represent include: W. A. Bannon, Chicago, Royal 
Candy Co.; B. S. Dawes, Chicago, Marco Co., 
Inc.; P. J. Faith, Milwaukee confectionery broker; 
B. A. Fowler, Cambridge, Wis., Melster Candy 
Co.; A. F. MacCarthy, New York, Smith Bros., 
Inc.; A. F. Rathbun, Chicago, Fred W. Amend 
Co.; and W. A. Stowell, Chicago confectionery 
broker. 


@ Buckeye Candy Club of Ohio celebrated its sev- 
enth annual jubilee at a meeting last month in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Stewart 
Butler, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, presided, and addresses were made by John 
Stanley, Cleveland, president of the Buckeye Candy 
Club, and Smith Cady, Jr., Chicago, representing 
the Council on Candy. Serving with Mr. Butler on 
the committee on arrangements were: Charles J. 
beck, Glenn Ulrich, C. A. Rutherford, R. A. John- 
-on, S. J. Fox and George Matteson. Fred R. Baker 
of Delaware is vice president of the club and Mr. 
beck is secretary-treasurer. 

® Chicago Candy Club reelected the following of- 
ficers at its annual meeting: Warren B. Durgin, 
president; Axel W. Carlson, vice-president ; Theo- 
dore A. Sommer, secretary-treasurer. Adolph Loeb 
continues as chairman of the executive committee. 
Membership Chairman Max Pinski presented the 
following for membership: E. N. Des Jardins, Her- 
shey Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa.; J. D. Keefer, 
Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind.; Manuel 
Smerling, Edgar P. Lewis Co., Malden, Mass. For- 
ty-seven members and three guests attended. 
Guests were: Henry Blommer, Lon Bencini, Jr., 
and R. W. Durgin. 
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Batch Versus Continuous Processing 


By JAMES A. KING* 


The Nulomoline Company, New York 


Te production record of the candy industry during 
the past five years is a record of achievement. As 
production men you were confronted with shortages of 
standardized ingredients, diversion of experienced help, 
mechanical failures, and incessant pressure from the sales 
department demanding candies far in excess oi your pro- 
duction capacity. Despite these handicaps you have man- 
aged to exceed the quantity of candies produced in any 


JAMES A. KING, 
sales manager of 
the Nulomoline Com- 
pany. New York. 
presented this inter- 
esting discussion on 
new processing tech- 
niques on the pro- 
duction forum at the 
NCA‘s 63rd Annual 
Convention in Chi- 
cago. A practical 
candy - maker, Mr. 
King has been as- 
sociated with his 
firm for the past 20 
years. He also is 
technical director of 
the Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, Inc., 
New York. He has 
sold ani demon- 
strated in every 
state in the U.S. and 
in many foreign 
countries. 


similar period of the industry. By concentrating on the 
production of fewer items, you became better acquainted 
with production techniques directly associated with a 
given line or piece. You learned how to obtain maximum 
value from restricted and more plentiful materials. Wher- 
ever possible, processing techniques were simplified and 
apparatus was re-grouped to secure as near as possible 
a more or less continuous flow of work in progress from 
one machine to the other. 

For the past 25 years there has been a gradual but 
determined swing in the direction of uninterrupted pro- 
cessing. Comparatively few manufacturers, however, have 
succeeded in developing a 100 per cent continuous pro- 
cess. There are limitations in the processing of estab- 
lished types of candy that have made batch operations, 
at least for the time being, both necessary and economi- 
cal. 

We have a dozen or more divisions or types of can- 
dies of recognized identity: lozenges, pan coated work, 
jellies, marshmallow, fondant creams, fudge, coconut 
work, caramel, nougat, nut brittles, hard (boiled) can- 
dies, and chocolate. There are from five to 10 different 
operations required to make any one type of candy. These 
operations include weighing, blending, tempering, mix- 
ing, cooking, heating, cooling, conditioning, drying, pull- 


*Address before the 63rd Annual Convention of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, June 25, 1946, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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ing, sizing, casting, cutting, forming, coating, wrapping. 
and packing. 

That is a formidable and diversified list of operations, 
and if you were to use it as a guide in selecting types 
of candies to be made continuously, you would automati- 
cally eliminate candies requiring a prolonged setting. 
conditioning, and drying period. Consequently, batch 
processing will continue in favor when making candies 
that normally contain from 15 to 20 per cent of moisture. 
principally marshmallow and starch jelly gums. 

Meanwhile, miracles are happening in other industries 
through the medium of electronic heating, which might 
some day be found useful in speeding the drying of 
gums and other heat resistant candies, including the 
molding starch. Another phase of batch versus contin- 
uous processing is the influence of new and improved 
ingredients. If a new type gelatine were to appear that 
would produce a well aerated marshmallow, that would 
more rapidly “set” and contain not more than 20 per 
cent of moisture shortly aiter it was deposited, then con- 
tinuous processing of marshmallow would be a foregone 
conclusion. 

We may even hope that the starch producing industry 
will eventually develop a special processed starch for use 
in starch jelly gums, thereby reducing the amount of 
water required to expand the starch before it will jell. 
At present approximately eight pounds of water are re- 
quired to expand each pound of starch used in jelly 
gums, and as a result the ingredients in a standard for- 
mula for starch jelly will consist of approximately 50 
per cent of water and 50 per cent of solids. Conse- 
quently, when making starch jelly gums, it is necessary 
to evaporate or dispose of approximately 75 per cent of 
the moisture during the cooking process and an addi- 
tional 5 to 7 per cent during the drying period. There- 
fore, candies requiring a setting, conditioning or drying 
period do not readily lend themselves to continuous pro- 


cessing. 
New Ingredients—Shortening Process 


New ingredients stimulate the development of new can- 
dies and often aid in simplifying the process. A combi- 
nation of vegetable gum or colloid and soy albumen, 
which can -be aerated at higher temperatures as when 
making marshmallow, is an example. Caramels and other 
oil bearing candies to which lecithin has been added 
can be more quickly worked, spun or cut at higher tem- 
peratures without liberating the oil. 

Any ingredient or change in process that will reduce 
the time lag between processing operations is a stride 
towards the goal of continuous processing. Cast cream 
centers plus invertase can be cast at higher temperatures 
making it possible to remove the faster setting creams 
from the starch in less time. Powdered sugar and pow- 
dered corn syrup of fine particle size, when added to a 
cooked batch, may also be found useful in shortening 
the cooking and cooling periods of grained candies. An- 
other factor influencing the rapid processing of candies, 
whether on a batch or continuous basis, is the effect of 
low temperature. 

: (Please turn to page 38) 
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Pioneers in Egg Dehydration, we offer the Confectionery 
Trade first quality Albumen in the following forms: 
FROZEN WHITE + FLAKE ALBUMEN * POWDERED ALBUMEN 
SPRAY ALBUMEN «© also EGG YOLK: FROZEN OR DRIED 


Send for samples! 


DOMESTIC EGG PRODUCTS, INC. (a subsidiary of DOUGHNUT CORP. OF america) 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Plants at: witcHITA FALLS CHICKASHA McKENZIE NASHVILLE 
Texas Oklahoma Tennessee Tennessee 


> DISTINCTION 


V/4 LLY your candies with Merckens 


Fondant Process Chocolate you will assure them of 
an air of true distinction. They deserve the best. 




















MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 


506 Seventh Street, Buffalo, New York 


SALES OFFICES and STOCK in Boston, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A batch of fudge or grained nougat that has been 
rapidly chilled before most of the sugar has recrystallized 
can be sized, cut, spun, formed, or extruded while the 
batch is still flexible. If sufficient seeding or “grain” 
producing material, such as fondant or powdered sugar. 
has been added to a hot cooked batch, then immediately 
chilled, the fudge or nougat will be in pliable condition 
while forming it into pieces and the graining will occur 
later. Refrigeration apparatus designed for over-all oper- 
ations has been more or less commonly used but in plan- 
ning the production of new items, consideration might 
be given to the use of the smaller individual quick chill- 
ing units. 

These cooling units may prove helpful in condition- 
ing a part of the apparatus or in temporarily stiffening 
plastic preparations, such as fondant tor rolled creams. 
caramels and low cooked chewing candies as the wor 
passes from one operation to the next. In working out 
new processing techniques it will at times be helpful to 
prepare in advance relatively large portions of the ingre- 
dients to be processed as considerable time will be saved 
in setting up a multiple size batch or master mix, thereby 
reducing errors in weighing. Preparations that may be 
bought or made in advance would include fondant, cara- 
mel, pastes. frappe, nougat creme, etc. For instance. 
the mixing of frappe in an aerated chewing candy may 
supplant or eliminate the pulling operation, or the addi- 
tion of the pre-cooked caramel paste may save time by 
eliminating the cooking time required when cooking miik 
in the batch. 


New Equipment on Display 


The development of new processing equipment will 
greatly facilitate the change from batch handling to a 
streamlined flow of work that will approximate conti- 
nuity of operations. There are a number o: standard and 
improved machines, some of which are now displayed in 
the Exhibition Hall, which will aid considerably in re- 
ducing the cost of handling and processing ingredients 
on a batch basis. Manufacturers of processing equipment 
are alive to the demand for machines that will reduce 
processing costs and at the same time produce candies 
of greater uniformity. 

You will see equipment of improved design, larger ed:- 
tions of standard machinery, continuous cream beaiers. 
a machine that beats marshmallow continuously, new 
beater-mixers, larger and better chocolate coating ma- 
chines, bag filling apparatus, emulsifiers, pumps, versa- 
tile high speed bar wrappers, as well as continuous hard 
candy vacuum cookers, automatic chocolate decorators 
and the improved high dome batch vacuum cooker and 
cooler. Just how long it will be before we will have a 
non-vacuum continuous cooker is problematical. A cook- 
ing machine of this type would make it possible to coo 
caramels, fudge, starch jelly gums, nut brittles, and other 
viscous candies that are at present processed on open fires 
or in jacketed steam kettles. 


If we allow our imagination free play, we can v:sual- 
ize a large mixing kettle containing sugar, corn syrup. 
edible oil, milk solids, invert sugar, and salt. The baich 
is heated until warm, then pumped continuously to the 
non-vacuum cooker. The cooked caramel flows from the 
cooker in a continuous stream to the caramel coating 
apparatus used in coating fudge centers for nut rolls. 


Another machine is extruding the plastic fudge core 
continuously in long or short pieces to the caramel coat- 
ing equipment. The caramel coated fudge center then 
travels to the peanut rolling device, then through a cool- 
ing tunnel and from there to the chocolate coater, then 
to the wrapping machine. This grouping of equipment is 
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an example of what can happen when mass producing 
nut rolls and other bulk and bar specialties in which 
two different types of candies are combined. 

Another example of engineering ingenuity in complex 
processing is the continuous production of cast cream 
centers. Let us assume that we have two large storage 
tanks, one containing liquid sugar and the other contain- 
ing corn syrup. Attached to each tnak is an automatic 
measuring meter or weighing device. The liquid sugar 
and corn syrup in the right proportions are weighed or 
measured, then passed through a continuous heat ex- 
changer into a kettle or reservoir to which is connected 
a proportioning pump. The pump feeds a measured 
amount of the mixed syrups to the non-vacuum con- 
tinuous cooker. The syrup cooked to the proper degree 
or density flows from the continuous cooker over a large 
revolving drum which is cooled by low temperature 
water or brine. The cooled fondant syrup is scraped 
continuously from the cooling drum into continuous 
beaters. The beaten fondant is transferred from the 
beater to a continuous mixer to which is attached feeding 
devices for the addition of invertase, frappe, color, and 
flavor. The flavored fondant cream center batch then 
drops into the hopper of the depositor and from the de- 
positor it is cast into the starch impressions. 

Meanwhile, the starch has been continuously sifted, 
aerated, leveled, and imprinted is traveling on a moving 
belt. The speed of the belt containing the ribbon of 
starch is synchronized to work with the imprinting de- 
vice. The starch into which the centers are continuously 
cast has been cooled to speed up the setting of the cast 
cream. The cast creams in the starch travel through a 
cooling tunnel and are eventually removed from the 
cooled starch, then travel through another cooling tun- 
nel, thence to the cleaning or dusting apparatus and 
then on through another cooling tunnel so that the cen- 
ters will be of the proper temperature at the time they 
enter the chocolate coating apparatus. 

This is the age of specialization and those firms that 
are equipped to process candies in a less intermittent 
fashion will be best able to withstand competition from 
within the industry and from other competing food pro- 
cessors. 


@ Candy procurement by the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps is cut to 215,000 pounds for 1947 and 
231,000 pounds for the balance of, 1946, it is report- 
ed. Present large surpluses of candy and an im- 
minent change in function are given as reasons. 
Reduction of army personnel from the wartime 
total of about eight million to a planned one and a 
half million effected an overstock of bars and hard 
candies. Total purchases are affected also by the 
fact that products would now be limited to sale in 
()M-supplied army commissaries in the country’s 
army camps. Candy purchases for overseas resale, 
as of June 30, are transferred from corps to the 
Army Exchange Service, New York. 

@ NCA’s Council on Candy fund totaled $243,000 
last month, the Council reports. At the same time 
last year the total was $183,000. Wholesale candy 
manufacturers have subscribed 47.2 per cent of 
their quota, brokers and salesmen 41 per cent, sup- 
pliers 40 per cent. Geographically, the Utah-Idaho 
district leads with 85 per cent of its quota at- 
tained. J. Vern Glade, Glade Candy Co., Salt Lake 
City, is chairman. 

@ James M. Pappas, Elizabeth, N. J., confectioner 
for over 25 years, died recently after a brief illness. 
He was 60. 
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6 REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD OWN HUBBERT 
SEAMLESS KETTLES . . 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| * METHOD... hubbert’s methods ore the best—not the 
| quickest or cheapest, all kettle shells being properly heat-treated © 
| and hardened and specially processed to prevent corrosion. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

: 


if it’s Flavors- 


it’s P, g J 


| 
) For Complete Flavor Service! 
| 
| 


EFFICIENCY |. . Hubber Ketties are efficient-theot 
rapidly and ‘evenly —dee to proper steam distribution. 


SEAMLESS ... . aii Hubbert shells are seamless. Die 
Drawn from one piece of material. No welds th inal an aque. 


SANITARY .. . Hubbert Kettles ore completely sanitary 
and easy to clean ond keep clean, No cracks, holes or depressions 
where dirt.may lodge. Hard and durable. Perfectly polished. — 


SABRE... visser cons: <i alee 
withstand their rated working Plus. : 
QUALITY... oniy ine finest of steric, 





FREE! 


New booklet of P & S products — 
contains many helpful hints on how 
you can get the most from your 
onl and extracts! 
If you want special advice to help 
you solve your flavor problems, 
& S Research Laboratories will 
develop a flavor to meet your own 
specific requir rements for taste and 
cost limitations — without any charge 
to you. 


‘POLAK & SCHWARZ NC, 


\ 667 Washington Street + New Sak 14, N. Y. 
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fter a 15 day “shakedown cruise,” 

Owl-Rexall’s super drug store, 
including a novel candy department 
with its own “cool room,” opened 
recently in Los Angeles on Holly- 
wood and Vine, said to be the world’s 
most famous corner. 


In order to give employees a 
chance to familiarize themselves 
thoroughly with their departments 
and to iron out any “bugs” in the 
equipment and store layout, the 
doors were opened “cold” 15 days 
before the official opening. Full-scale 
advertising and promotion—includ- 
ing typical Hollywood opening night 
fanfare—was -scheduled on the offi- 
cial opening. 


Candy “Cool Room” 


Nearly every department has its 
innovations. The candy department 
has its “cool room,” which has a con- 
stant temperature of 70 degrees, and 
permits the clerks to re-stock with 
fresh candy without leaving the coun- 
ters. Other departments are con- 
nected with the stock room by an 
inter-departmental communication 


system and dumb waiter. Newest of 
the soda fountain fixtures is a con- 
veyor belt for dishes which runs the 
entire length of the back bar. 

In keeping with the firm’s plan to 
achieve maximum standardization in 
store fronts, the new store carries out 
the theme of blue and orange. 


Diagonal Entrance 

The entrance is cut diagonally 
across the corner. Doors are of un- 
breakable—in fact, bullet-proof— 
glass, solid from floor to ceiling. An- 
other glass-door entrance leads into 
the foyer of the Taft Building, office 
home of many physicians, advertis- 
ing agencies, producers, radio stars, 
and other Hollywood professional 
people. 

Upon entering, the customer finds 
the candy department to his imme- 
diate right. Separated from the mer- 
chandise departments by a decorative 
wall is a 56-stool soda fountain on 
the right side of the store. The foun- 
tain has five bays. 

Ten support columns, which could 
not be removed because the Taft 
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Building’s pipes and electric wiring 
are carried in them, provided a prob- 
lem for the designers. It was solved, 
however, by mirroring the four-sided 
columns. This gives the effect of 
magnifying the size of the store and 
the amount of merchandise dis- 
played. Around the columns are mer- 
chandise islands, some of which had 
to be designed specially. The islands 
complement the counters. 


Not a single piece of used equip- 
ment was employed in construction 
of the new store, the firm says. Most 
of the fixtures, also, are new in de- 
sign and craftsmanship. 


The interior colors are light pas- 
tels. The specially designed lighting 
system provides illumination equi- 
valent to that of a sewing light at 
any point in the store. 


Direct Phone Lines 


At the rear of the store is a well- 
illuminated prescription counter, al- 
though the large prescription room 
itself is on the mezzanine. Prescrip- 
tions are taken on the main floor by 
a registered pharmacist and sent to 
the mezzanine in a dumb waiter. Di- 
rect telephone lines run from the 
prescription department to the offices 
of all doctors in the Taft Building. 


Over 75 Hollywood physicians 


were guests at the preview the night 
before the store’s opening. 





The new super-store, with its in- 
direct lighting, air-conditioning 
“cool room” candy department, 56- 
stool counter fountain, and other in- 
novations is part of the remodeling 
and expansion program of United- 
Rexall Drug, Inc. The 15-day 
“shakedown cruise” is a phase of 
the firm’s store testing plan in its 
541 stores which it recommends to 
its 10,000 affiliated druggists. 


CANDY DEPARTMENT of the new Owl- 

Rexall super-drug store at Los Angeles’ fa- 

mous Hollywood and Vine corner is big, 

modern, and attractive. A “cool room” from 

which clerks can restock the semi-open 

displays without leaving the counter is 
a special design feature. 
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Flavor in 
aftion 








A pleasing confection proves the power of flavor at the 
spot most attuned to sales results . . . the cash register! 
Because profit is the motivating force behind any 
product offered for sale, the choice of ingredients is 
of paramount importance. 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS has been supplying 
flavoring material to candy 
manufacturers all over the 








MOCHA FLAVOR 
Imitation 


Hard candy or 
cream centers with 
all the savory good- 
ness of fine coffee, 
made possible by the 
use of our MOCHA 
FLAVOR Imitation. 


Poick's MOCHA 
FLAVOR Imitation 
achieves a new high 
in flavor perfection. 


world for a great many 
years. 






















36-14 35th St. Cuicaco, St. Louis 
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Two No. 3TH MIKRO-PULVERIZERS 
Grinding Granulated Sugar 


MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS 


with Finer, Fluffier Sugar 


oo pulverized by the MIKRO-PULVERIZER is 
finer and fluffier than the average grade XXXX 
sugar. Your powdered sugar is always fresh and 
does not require addition of starch when ground as it 
is needed. 


No other pulverizer of equal capacity requires such a 
minimum of floor space. And, where floor space is at 
a premium, the MIKRO, because of its lack of vibration, 
can be installed on top of bins, over conveyors, or sus- 
pended from wall or ceiling. 


Cost of operation is exceptionally low. Records show 
an annual return on investment of from 25 to 200 per 
cent due to savings in power and labor alone. 


MIKRO-PULVERIZERS are 
sold with performance guar- 
anteed as to particle sizing, 
capacity and power required. 


SEND FOR 
your copy of 40 page fully 
illustrated catalog. 





No. 2TH MIKRO-PULVERIZER 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 


61 CHATHAM ROAD ° SUMMIT, N. J. 
.2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKRC TATSRAEER 
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Candy Poundage Produced in 1945 Decreased 
Wholesale Value in Dollars Increased Over 1944 


oe of confectionery by manu- 
facturers in the United States 
during 1945 are estimated at 2,562,- 
000,000 pounds valued at $620,000.- 
000, reports the Department of rr 
Commerce in its 19th annual survey L 
on confectionery sales and distribu- am: 
tion under financial sponsorship of 
the National Confectioners’ Ass’n. 
This compares with 2,804,000,000 
pounds valued at $658,000,000 dur- 
ing 1944 when production and sales 
reached an all-time high annual 
level. 








CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURERS SALES 
BY CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 
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CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY'S TOTAL SALES 
(Estimoted) 
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SALES OF REPORTING 


These estimates are based upon LES OF REPORTIN 


voluntary reports to the Department 
of Commerce by 404 manufacturers 
who account for 77 per cent total 
annual sales. Other highlights fol- 


low: 


1.—The decline in production and 
sales which was almost unnoticed 
during the first three months of 
1945 became apparent in the second 
quarter when sugar rations for con- 
fectionery manufacturers were re- 
duced from 70 to 65 per cent of 
1941 consumption. Output was fur- 
ther restricted during the July-De- 
cember period when rations were 
cut to 50 per cent of 1941 consump- 
tion, the lowest level since sugar 
rationing was started in 1942. 


creased sales by one-third if produc- 
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tion had not been limited by short- 
ages of materials. 

3.—Per capita consumption of 
confectionery during 1945 totaled 
18.7 pounds compared with a record 
high annual consumption of 20.5 
pounds during 1944. 

4.—Manufacturers’ sales of con- 
fectionery generally declined during 
the year but packaged goods, espe- 
cially lines selling at more than $1 
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BETTER SERVICE COSTS NO MORE 


Competent sugar buyers utilize 
services. 


Bring your sugar problems to 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY 


Sugar Economists and Brokers 


& 
rn 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
1g: for Phone WH 4-8800 


ACT NOW— 














a pound, and chocolate-covered bars 
increased. 

5.—Sales of package goods were 
valued at $107,410,450; bulk goods, 
$69,144,785; and other five and 
10-cent specialties $43,488,875. 

6.—Bar goods continued to be the 
chief type of confectionery sold 
during 1945 and accounted for 
$242,081,600 of total sales by the 
404 manufacturers reporting total 


RC Tarr Co 


Subscribe To: 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Only $5.00 for 2 Yrs.—$3.00 for 1 Yr. 
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THE 
STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


AND OUR "KNOW-HOW" 
ARE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM 


Fifteen years ago we introduced YELKIN to the Confectionery 
Industry as a basic control factor—its universal acceptance 
and use today substantiates our every claim—Yes, we know 
lecithin and how to use it. Our Service Department is anxious 
to be of assistance to you. Write today. 


Now that War-time restrictions have 

been removed, our Service Staff—the ROSS & ROWE INC 
same staff of nationally known produc- + * 
tion men—are going back into action 75 Varick St, Wrigley Bidg. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


to help you in your post-war plans. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY 














New High Speed 
SPECIALITY 
NUT ROASTER 


\/, the lab lit 
saves (i the or IMPROVES ( on 


\/, the roasting oil 


Two Bags—250 Pounds of Nuts—Every 12 to 15 Minutes! 


Fourteen years of development. work have produced this new high- 
speed, two-bag SPECIALITY NUT ROASTER. Nuts start to roast im- 
mediately when immersed . . . they absorb less oil and therefore are 
crisper and tenderer. High speed roasting gives the oil no chance to 
break down .. . there is no discarded or scrap oil . . . filtering is not 
necessary . . . and the oil when properly rotated stays like new. Pro- 
duction rate is sufficiently high to permit the use of a quantity of oil 
equal to the capacity of the unit in one day. Particles settle into 
skillfully designed cold zone where they cannot burn and can easily 


be removed. TWO-BAG UNIT 


SPECIALITY COOLING TABLES designed to cool the nuts and keep Floor space required: 51/2" deep, 72” wide. 
up with the roaster. WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION. Heights from 53/2" (regular) to 36". 
OTHER FRYERS FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


SPECIALITIES APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
341 EAST OHIO STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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te ~~ sales of all types of confectionery 
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tionery produced, declined greatly 
during 1945 following the end of 
the war. 


Exports Valued at $5,091.000 


9.—Exports of confectionery val- 
ued at $5,091,000 were consumed 
chiefly by United States military and 
civilian personnel overseas. Imports 
during 1945 were valued at $9,- 
722,000 and consisted chiefly of 


valued at $474,059,532. The rela- 
tive importance of five-cent bars in- 
creased during the year while a 
surprising decrease of $13,765,000 
in sales of 10-cent bars was reported. 
7.—Penny goods, a type of con- 
fectionery purchased chiefly by chil- 
4 dren, which in some years has ac- 

Gauze Ribbons counted for 15 per cent of total sales 
Sate and evelty of confectionery, decreased to 3 per 


WERTH} 





Ribbonzene cent valued at $11,933,750 during hard candy from Cuba. 
aa 1945 as manufacturers diverted “The report for 1945 is of special 
Patriotic Ribbons available materials to more profit- interest in that it covers a year of 
“Where Quolity able lines. transition from war and victory to 


Merchandise 


8.—Government purchases for the 
Costs No More" 


armed services, which during 1944 
. represented one-fourth of all confec- 


peace and_ reconversion,”’ says 
Charles E. Lund, acting chief of the 
Office of Commerce’s Foodstuffs, 
Fats, and Oils section. “The year 
included a period when industry re- 
ceived the smallest sugar rations al- 
| lowed at any time since rationing 
was instituted in 1942. These factors 
set up strains within the industry, 
reducing 1945 output about 10 per 
cent below the peak production of 
1944.” 


Manufacturer - wholesalers ( pro- 
ducers disposing of their candy pri- 
marily through wholesale outlets), 
the predominant producer in the in- 
dustry, showed a drop of 6.9 per 
cent in the number of pounds sold 
as compared with 1944, but a de- 
crease of only 4.1 per cent in dol- 
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Importers — Distributors 
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H.A.JOHNSON CO. 


221 State St. 28 N. Moore St. 
Boston 9, Mass. New York 13, N. Y. 
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DID YOU SEE THE BELTING SENSATION OF THE CONVENTION! 


HI-GLOo0 


IN SHEETS FOR HAND DIPPING—WITH CLOTH BACK FOR COOLING TUNNELS 


VOSS “HI-GLOSS” COOLING TUNNEL BELTING will give the bottoms of your chocolates the same 
“High Quality Appearance” found on hand dipped cholocates. “HI-GLOSS” the Completely New Non- 
Cracking Plastic Cooling Tunnel Belting that can put that “mirror-like” bottom on your chocolates. 
“Hi-GLOSS” also can be furnished in sheets for Hand-Dipping-—Can be used indefinitely without re- 
placing—Cut your Dipping Paper Costs in half with VOSS “HI-GLOSS” DIPPING PLAQUES. 


Other High Quality “Voss” Products are: 


Endless Feed & Cooling Slab Belts Packing Table Belts (plain or treated) 
Batch Roller Belts (no seam—tubular woven) Cotton Conveyor Belts (plain or treated) 


Caramel Cutting Boards 


r 


Corrugated Rubber Pulley Covering 


Rolling Machine Belts 


Wire Belts 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


5305 No. Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Voss 


lars received for 1945 poundage, the 
report shows. 

Chocolate manufacturers (cocoa 
bean processors specializing in solid 
chocolate items) registered a decline 
from 1944 of 20.3 per cent in the 
number of pounds of confectionery 
marketed. Their dollar sales cover- 
ing 1945 output were down 16.6 
per cent. 


Average Value Increased 


These contrasting figures point to 
an increase in the average value of 
goods sold, indicating a rise of 3 
per cent in the average wholesale 
value assigned by manufacturer- 
wholesalers to their 1945 produc- 
tion, and a 4.6 per cent increase in 
the value of chocolate makers’ con- 
fectionery products. 

Manufacturer - retailers showed a 
2.2 per cent increase in average 
value, but otherwise moved counter 


to the trend. With the smallest vol-. 


ume among the three classes of 
manufacturers, this group showed 
an increase of 1.3 per cent in pounds 
over 1944, accompanied by a 3.6 
per cent gain in dollar sales. 

With the average wholesale price 
of candy marketed in 1945 rising 
about 3 per cent, upward movements 
—usually amounting to about 1 
cent per pound—were evident in the 
prices received by producers for 
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Telephone Longbeach 4534-35 


most lines of goods. The 1945 
wholesale price, however, did not 
advance for chocolate-covered bars 
and package goods retailing at 50 
cents to $1 a pound. 

The number of manufacturer- 
wholesalers making bar goods in 
1945 was comparable with the num- 
ber producing bars in 1944. Only 
75, however, made five- and 10-cent 
specialties in 1945, compared with 
82 in 1944. On the other hand, the 


number making package goods to 


BELTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE IN THE CANDY PLANT. 





retail at more than $1 per pound 
rose from 75 in 1944 to 80 in 1945. 
The number of producers making 
package goods to retail at 50 cents 
to 99 cents a pound likewise rose 
from 66 to 72. Those making pack- 
age goods to retail at less than 50 
cents a pound decreased from 47 to 


Of 13 producers who made solid 
chocolate bulk goods in 1944, only 
9 were in this field in 1945. The 


number of producers of non-choco- 
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ICE CREAM 
TOPPINGS 


MARSHMALLOW 
BUTTERSCOTCH 
CARAMEL SUNDAE 
MILK CHOC. FUDGE 
BITTERSWEET FUDGE 














STERLING 




























“STERLING” 
QUALITY 





PRODUCTS 


TO OUR FRIENDS... 


We would like to fill every order you send us—immediately 


But... 


Material shortages make this impossible 


Yet... 


We have been,—are,—and will continue to do our BEST. 


"A Friend Understands a Friend" 


SENNEFF-HERR CO. 





CANDY MAKERS 
SUPPLIES 


NOUGAT WHIP 
HAND ROLL CREME 
X-L CARAMEL PASTE 
VAC-MILK 
VAC-CREAM 














ILLINOIS 








late bulk goods dropped from 148 
to 143. The number making penny 
goods fell from 76 to 71. 

Upwards of 86 per cent of confec- 
tionery manufacturer-wholesalers’ 
sales in 1944 and again in 1945 
were made by producers with a sales 
volume of more than $1,000,000 
yearly. This percentage recurs in an 
analysis covering operations of 295 
producers for these years. 

The general decline in confection- 
ery manufacturing operations during 
1945 was evident in the sales of 
manufacturers of all sizes, falling as 
much as 17.8 per cent in terms of 
pounds and 12.6 per cent in terms of 
dollars for producers doing less than 
$20,000 worth of business yearly. 

The proportionate decline in 
poundage for 1945 grew steeper as 
the size of producers diminished. 
The proportionate decline in dollar 
sales was heaviest for the largest and 
smallest classes of producers, while 
one intermediate group (producers 
selling between $500,000 and $1,- 
000,000 worth of goods per annum 
wholesale) showed a 1 per cent gain 
in dollar sales against an 11 per 
cent drop in poundage. 

Over half the candy output, as 
well as half of manufacturers’ dol- 
lar sales in 1945, were made by 90 
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bar-goods houses among 295 manu- 
facturer-wholesalers whose statistics 
were analyzed. The bar-goods pro- 
ducers showed the industry’s highest 
degree of specialization during the 
year. Only about 6 per cent of the 
output of the bar-goods houses con- 
sisted of non-bar-type candies. In 
general, the industry conceded the 
bar field to the bar-goods specialists. 
Only about 12 per cent of all bars 
made were the product of confec- 
tioners whose primary interest was 
in other lines. 


5e-10c Specialties Increased 


Makers of five- and 10-cent spe- 
cialties also showed a high degree 
of concentration on their type of 
product (nearly 90 per cent), as did 
the penny-goods houses (85.7 per 
cent). Bulk-goods houses showed a 
fair proportion (24.2 per cent of 
poundage and 30 per cent of dollar 
sales) outside the bulk-goods field, 
presumably in better paying lines. 


About one-third of all candy made 
in the United States in 1945 was 
produced in Illinois where choco- 
late-covered bars constituted the out- 
standing type of goods made. Other 
leading areas of production were 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. Reports from these, the 


four largest candy producing states, 
indicated that together they account- 
ed for approximately two-thirds of 
the national candy output. 


Of the 13 sections into which the 
United States is divided for the pur- 
poses of this survey, 11 showed a 
decrease in pounds of candy made 
in 1945 while 9 showed a drop in 
manufacturers’ dollar sales. The 
sharpest declines were reported in 
New York, where poundage was off 
23 per cent and sales were down 19 
per cent from 1944, Of 7 lines of 
goods separately tabulated for New 
York, 6 showed decreases in pound- 
age while only chocolate-covered 
bars were reported in larger pro- 
duction there in 1945 than in 1944. 


At the other extreme were the 
confectioners reporting from the 
Arkansas - Louisiana-Oklahoma-Texas 
area, where poundage increased 
about 20 per cent and dollar sales 
went up 11 per cent. A rise in output 
of low-priced package goods helped 
move production ahead. 


The only other gain in poundage 
reported for 1945 was in another 
group of southern states, the Ala- 
bama - Florida-Georgia-Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee-Mississippi group, where the 
poundage rose about 2 per cent but 
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the value of sales declined by about 
the same percentage. 


In three sections, dollar sales in- 
creased while pounds of goods sold 
fell off. The biggest percentage gain 
in dollar sales was in the Colorado- 
Oregon-Utah-Washington group, 
where value went up about 18 per 
cent while poundage was almost 
identical with 1944 output. Average 
value of output in this group of 
states showed an increase of about 
7 cents per pound above 1944, with 
more than half of dollar sales made 
in packaged goods to retail at $1 or 
more per pound. 


Dollar sales in California were up 
about 5 per cent while poundage 
went down about 4 per cent from 
1944. Here, package goods made to 
retail at more than $1 per pound 
rose from about 56 cents per pound 
wholesale in 1944 to 67 cents in 
1945. 

The widest degree of variation in 
poundage and sales changes occurred 
in the District of Columbia-Mary- 
land-North Carolina-South Carolina- 
Virginia-West Virginia section, where 
poundage fell 9 per cent from 1944 
while the value of sales went up 14 
per cent. In this area, a substantial 


change in the type of bar goods 


produced, raising the average value 
of all bars from about 23 cents per 
pound in 1944 to nearly 38 cents 
in 1945, accounted for the advance 
in dollar sales while poundaye de- 
clined. 

Confectionery producers’ sales to 
the government dropped from ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of suppliers’ 
sales to all customers in 1944 to 20 
per cent in 1945, according to a 
tabulation of 175 confectionery pro- 
ducers reporting the government as 
a customer in either or both years. 
Of the 175 manufacturers, 166 sold 
to the government in 1944 but only 
153 reported government sales in 
1945. 

In both years, manufacturers sell- 
ing the largest proportion of their 
output to the government were those 
who individually did a business with 
all customers of more than $1,000,- 
000 per annum. In 1945, the propor- 
tion of output sold to the govern- 
ment decreased progressively as the 
volume of the producers’ sales di- 
minished, falling from 22.7 per cent 
for producers doing over $5,000,000 
worth of business yearly to 2.9 per 
cent for manufacturers with an an- 
nual volume of less than $100,000. 


Of all government business report- 


_ed by producers for 1945, more than 


60 per cent was done by companies 
each having total sales to all outlets 
of more than $5,000,000 a year. 
Candy manufacturers with annual 
sales of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
showed that about 16 per cent of 
their sales went to the government, 
while smaller producers sold much 
smaller proportions of their output 
to the government. 








“THIS IS NO TIME 
TO RETIRE...” 


Just because governmental! restrictions 
on steel products, help, and other items 
have been removed it does not mean 
that all these things are immediately 
available. Study the classified adver- 
tisements for the things that you need 
and in turn, sell the items you have 
but do not want to others through the 
classified columns of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. Every sale of unused 
equipment that you make means extra 
profit to you. Send your classifieds in 
at once for quick results. 


RATES: 


Line 35¢ (Bold Face 70c) Display— 
Col. In. 1 time $6.00; 2 or more $5.00. 


The 
Manufacturing Confectioner 


Telephone Franklin 6369 
400 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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For producing all hard candies of 


Balls 


One operator spins direct to machine. 
Capacities 3000 to 10,000 pounds. 
Our Model E incorporates all the 


developments of previous experience 


John Werner & Sons, Inc. 





Hard Candy Machine 


The Automatic 


Model E 


spherical shape. 


Kisses 
Barrels 
Eggs 


Olives, etc. 


A Ten to One Favorite. 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TWICE as SWEET 
THRICE as FLUID 


as ordinary corn syrup 





| 
“SWEETOSE” is an exclusive Staley sweetener with many, 





highly-desirable, quality characteristics. Its unusually high 
sweetening value lowers costs, while its very low viscosity 
gives greater flexibility in handling. THREE TIMES AS FLUID 
as ordinary corn syrup, ““SWEETOSE" is much easier to 
handle in storage tanks, pipe-lines, drums and kettles. Be- 
cause “SWEETOSE”™ has unequaled ability to replace regular 


corn syrup, dextrose and invert sugar — or ALL other sweet- 








ener$ — many precious hours can be saved by merely open- 


ing a single valve for a supply of free-flowing ““SWEETOSE.” 





We regret that present restrictions do not permit our produc- 





ing enough ‘““SWEETOSE" to meet the demands of those who 








would like to use it in their products. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 


NDOUSTRIAL SALES DIVISION 













DECATUR ILLINOIS 





CONFECTIONER’S BRIEFS 


® Bunte Bros., Chicago, announces William H. 
Hessler, a regular member of its “World Front” 
NBC news program, was selected as one of 200 
newspaper and 
atomic bomb test at Bikini 
news program has been 
since 1943. 





radio correspondents to cover the 
Atoll this month. 
sponsored by 


The 


Bunte’s 


S. W. NEILL, of Mrs. Snyder's 
Candies, Chicago, is new 
president of Associated Re- 
tail Confectioners of the U.S. 
Other officers named at ARC 
convention in Chicago: H. L. 
Jeffery. Jr.. The Maud Muller 
Candy Co., Dayton, Ohio, Ist 
vice president; G. R. Fred- 
erick, Loft Candy Corp., Long 
Island City. N. Y., 2nd vice- 
president: W. D. Biatner, Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 





@ Blum’s Confectionery, San Francisco, recently 
was incorporated under California law with a capi- 
talization of $1,100,000. Officers are: F. W. Levy, 
president; Lillian J. Blum, vice-president; P. S. 
Ehrlich, vice-president ; Lydia J. Milton, secretary; 
A. A. Axelrod, assistant secretary; Robert Seligson, 
treasurer; Jack Seligson, assistant treasurer. Di- 





ae here is the | 
Preaching Buddha of | 
Fire in the Hall of 500 
Buddhas in the Mongs- 
tery of the Azure Clouds 
‘wv in Peiping, China. 





A bowl of rice is the © 
rich offering before this 
magnificent figure. 


PFar richer an offering 

. would be a package of 

) America's favorite Choc- | 
, palates — enrobed with 
smooth, velvety Am- 
brosia Chocolate 
Coating, a taste de- 
light unknown to the 
gods of old. 





air 
hi AM nODVY 
218. RS ORT Ore 


Copyright 1946 Ambrosia Chocola 
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rectors are: Mr. Levy, Lillian J. Blum, Mr. Ehrlich, 
Mr. Axelrod, Ernest Ingold, and Herschel Silver- 
stine. 

Stock of the corporation consists of 25,000 shares 
of 5 per cent comulative preferred with a par value 
of $20 a share and 350,000 shares of common stock 
valued at $2 a share. 

The new corporation purchased assets of the 
former limited partnership under which the firm 
was operated for $854,774.66. Not included were 
several parcels of real estate. F. W. Levy, Lillian 
J. Blum, Clarence Blum Levy, and Barbara Blum 
Block comprised the limited partnership. 


RENE BLANQUIES is new as- 
sistant to President Theodore 
A. White, of Sierra Candy 
Co.. San Francisco. Recently 
returned from service with the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, Mr. 
Blanquies was former office 
manager for Sierra. 


@ Cecil V. Olding, general manager, Life Savers 
(Aust.), Ltd., Sydney, Australia, recently visited 
the Chicago offices of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. Mr. Olding is on a business 
trip in this country and later will also visit: Europe. 
Australian manufacturing confectioners, he says, 
are troubled also by corn and sugar shortages. A 
25 per cent sales tax is currently in effect. As in 
the U.S.; waves of strikes have occurred. 

@The May Co., Los Angeles department store, 
announces Miss Jean Mansfield is new purchasing 
agent in charge of confections. She formerly was 
with J. L. Hudson, Detroit. 


®@ Confections, Inc., Chicago, announces Carroll 
W. Evans has joined the firm in an executive capa- 
city. W. T. Hawkins, president, reports also that 
the firm is “entering into a tremendous expansion 
program.” 


® Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, announces Otto 
Schnering, Philip J. Reddy, and Irwin N. Walker 
were reelected directors and Howard J. Andersen 
was elected a director to succeed William C. Moller, 
deceased, at the annual meeting of stockholders. 
Mr. Andersen has been with the firm for 26 years. 


@ Sweets Co. of America, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 


directors recently voted to recommend to stock- | 
holders a three-for-one split of capital stock. Au- | 
thorized capital shares total 100,000 with 85,000 | 


outstanding. A 75-cent dividend on a capital share 
was declared. Last year the firm made payments 
of 25 cents in July and December. 


@ Green Garden Confections, Los Angeles, has 
named Saul Gold production manager, says Marvin 
Spitz, president. Mr. Gold is a navy veteran. 


@ Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo., submits its 





INSTALLS C-B CONDENSATE RETURN SYSTEM: 

INCREASES COOKING TEMPERATURE, RE- 

DUCES COOKING TIME, INCREASES PRODUC- 

TION, INSURES UNIFORMLY WHITER, FINER- 
TEXTURED CANDY. 


T MINTER BROS. CANDIES, PHILADELPHIA, 

the cooking time required for each batch of cream 
and fudge had, upon numerous occasions, been much 
too long. The white batch would become yellow and 
spoiled beyond use. Under present sugar shortages, this 
was a serious situation. 


To remedy it, a Cochrane C-B System of high Pressure 
Condensate Return was installed. This system drains 
the condensed steam from 10 to 12 cooking kettles at 
80 psi and returns it to the boiler against boiler pressure. 
This maintenance of high back-pressure on the kettles 
provides uniformly high cooking temperatures and _per- 
mits a reduction in cooking time. The cooking time was 
actually reduced 50%, and the resulting product is a uni- 
formly whiter, finer-textured candy than before the C-B 
System was installed. 


Learn what this System can do for you. Write for a copy 
of Publication 3250. 


COCHRANE CORPORATION 
3104 N. 17 St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


COCHRANE 


OOIEM 


| CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 


5,000-pound December, 1945, air shipment of fancy 
chocolates from the Chase plant to Dallas, Tex., 
as setting the precedent for movement of candy 
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Expert candy makers know 


the quality that clicks ... 














For Swift's Fluff-Dried Albumen 
Makes the perfect candy mix! 








Swift’s patented process makes this 
choice product whip up to fluffy moun- 
tains in jig time. . . give a lighter, smoother 
mix . . . retain the bland flavor of fine 
quality fresh whites . . . makes it go 


farther . . . saving you time and money. 


For your supply, keep in touch with your 
Swift Salesman. 






















COPYRIGHT 1946, SWIFT & COMPANY 


by air. Flown by a C-47 air freighter, the candy 
was delivered at the consignee’s warehouse less 

than 16 hours after ordered says T. R. Neylon, as- 
FLAVOR, BODY AND COLOR sistant sales manager. Even though flown at high 
altitudes, the candies arrived in excellent condition, 


he says. 
C he '@) C '@) L A T E @ Edna May Candy Co., Inc., was recently char- 


tered in Dayton, Ohio, by Miriam C. Knee, Richard 
E. Bell, and J. E. Wasserman. Authorized capital 
ie LISS 

BEST SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS _—_ 

@ I. C. Parker, president, Pangburn Co.. Inc., Fort 

Worth, Tex., was recently elected a vice-president 

. of the National Federation of Sales Executives at 

late and coatings enables the Hooton its annual convention in Chicago. 

Chocolate Company to create and @ Lois Nichols Candies, severly Hills, Calif., re- 

cently contracted for an addition to its factory. 

Costing about $13,000, the new structure will add 
. . ? 5 4 

and color of your exacting require- 2,000 sq. it. 


@ Voneiff-Drayer Co., Baltimore, announces es- 
ments. Dependable sameness of tablishment of a chain of retail stores featuring the 








Forty-nine years of blending choco- 


match with precision the flavors, body 


quality always. “Miss America” brand, and concellation of jobber 
contracts. 
Ice Cream - Confectionery - Baking @ R. L. Hodges, Sr., of R. L. Hodges Co., New 


Orleans, is new regional Council on Candy cam- 
paign manager for Louisiana-Mississippi terri- 
tory, reports John H. Reddy, chairman. He suc- 
ceeds Oscar Elmer, Elmer Candy Co., New Or- 
leans. 

@ Mavrakos Candy Co., St. Louis, plans a $590,009 
building and expansion program to treble present 
production as soon as materials are available, says 
John Mavrakos, president. Plans include a $300,- 
000 three-story, reinforced concrete building to 
adjoin the present plant. Expansion of its retail 
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Hollow Moulding Machine 


for EASTER RABBITS, EGGS and 
other figures together with Double 
Moulds. Available soon! Please 

write for details, 








T. C. WEYGANDT COMPANY 


165 DUANE STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
INCORPORATED 1911 





outlet system is planned to handle the trebled out- 
put. Now operating seven stores, Mavrakos plans 
to open 18 more in St. Louis and suburbs, 


@ Cuban Honey, Inc., Lansing, Mich., importer 
of honey from Cuba since 1933, is now utilizing it 
in a new group of dipped chocolates called Bitter- 
sweets. Seven flavors of cream fillings are coated 
with bittersweet chocolate and packaged in stand- 
ard one-pound boxes. 

® George L. Smith, southern Ohio representative 


for Bunte Brothers, Chicago, was recently killed in 
an automobile accident. He was 59 years old. 


® Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% a share on 
preferred stock, payable July 15, to stockholders 
of record June 30, says Otto Schnering, president. 


MARASCHINO 


SYRUPS 
TOPPINGS 


@ Greater New York confectioners have now con- 
tributed 66 per cent of their quota in the 9th an- 
nual campaign of the Greater New York Fund, N. 
Baxter Jackson, general chairman, reports. Char- 
les R. Adelson, Delsen Candy Co., New York, 
heads the confectionary division of the fund’s in- 
dustry and manufacturing section. 


@ Foremost Farms, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., peanut 
candy firm, suffered an estimated $260 damage 
loss through fire recently. 


@® Benjamin Magness, retired candy maker of 
Chamblee, Ga., died in Atlanta recently. 


@ Over $130,000,000 worth of candy was sold 
through super-markets in 1945, Super Market Mer- 
chandising Magazine estimates. In 1940, the last 


CHERRIES 


Glace Fruits 
SODA FOUNTAIN FRUITS 


7te C. M. PITT & SONS CO. 


KEY HIGHWAY 
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BOYLE & HARVEY STS. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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.. better candies can be made 
with 


maAaruYn 


DAIRAY/PRODUCTS 





Roller Process Powdered Whole Milk 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


for FINE QUALITY 


@ You don't have to use more sugar to increase 
the poundage yield of the batch when you use 
larger quantities of roller process powdered milk 
in a given formula. 


WRITE TODAY for our new recipes of certified, 
simplified formulas for Fudges, Grained Caramels, 
Grained Nougats, Seafoam Kisses, Roll Cream 
Centers, Cast Cream Centers and others. 


MARWYN DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


111 West Seventh Street 70 Fine Street 
Los Angeles, California New York, New York 











. ITS GOOD 


* FLAVOR 
ALWAYS 
STANDS OUT 


Prezanilla gives candy a balanced and lasting flavor. 
One gallon is the equivalent of 23 gallons of stand- 
ard strength vanilla—but of superlative flavor value. 
Prezanilla may be used in flavoring any food product 
wherever pure vanilla is required. Economy and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample and prices sent on request. 






PRESTIGE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


261 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK I6,N.Y. 








year super-market sales surveys were conducted, at 
least 90 per cent of the stores featured candy and 
chewing gum. Sales of these two items averaged 
at least 2 per cent of total volume. An operator 
of 88 super-markets reported pre-war sales ran 4 
per cent of total volume. 








JOE GREENE, Kansas City, Mo., candy broker uses plane to 
cover Nebraska, Kansas, and western Missouri territory. On 
sides is Council on Candy message: “Candy is delicious food.” 


@ Sweets, Inc., Texarkana, Ark., recently filed ar- 
ticles to manufacture and distribute candies, syrups, 
and other confections. The firm listed $100,000 
paid-in capital. Incorporators are: Faye, Georgia, 
and Nellie I. Mathews. 





@ Washington H. McClurg, proprietor of the Falls 
Annex Confectionery, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, died 
recently after an eight-weeks’ illness. Mr. Mc- 
Clurg was 68. 


@ General Candy Corp. Office Manager Frank E. 
Kelly is named president of the Office Manage- 
ment Ass'n. of Chicago. 


@ Ray J. Pihringer recently sold his interests in 
both Sperry Candy Co. and Barg & Foster Candy 
Co., Milwaukee, it is reported. Mr. Pihringer and 
Miles O. Sperry founded the Sperry Candy Co. in 
1921. 


@ D. Goldenberg, Inc., Philadelphia, announces a 
new Peanut Chews package. Designed to attract 
more “pick-up” attention on counters, it employs 
chocolate and bright red colors. 


@ Holloway Corp., New York, announces election 
of George E. Sheehy as executive vice-president and 
a director. 





TRUTASTE FLAVORS 


Tantalizing 





Luscious STRAWBERRY 


These IMITATIONS RIVAL NATURE'S 


Zestful, Tangy CHERRY 
Full-Bodied, Rih GRAPE 









RASPBERRY 





NEUMANN - BUSLEE © WOLFE 


224-230 W 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 














@ Stoneman Associates announces Burton & Bur- 
ton, Los Angeles, as representatives for territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains and Worthington 
Sales Associates, Chicago, as representatives for 
the remainder of the nation. Donald H. Bain 
Co., Ltd., with offices in Montreal, Toronto, and 
other important Canadian cities, will be repre- 
sentatives in Canada. Stoneman Associates man- 
ufacture a cold inverting solution called “Zo- 
Sweet” for inversion of cane and beet sugars there- 
by intensifying their sweetness 20 per cent. Dr. 
Stoneman’s solution is said to eliminate the tech- 
nical difficulties and expensive labor of the usual 








Cleaning Mixing Kettles Quickly 


Now you can thoroughly remove sugar, chocolate and 
other confectionery deposits from mixing kettles with- 
out laborious scouring and scraping by using fast- 
working Oakite Composition No. 63. 


The wetting-out and penetrating properties of this 


process, which involves cooking up sugar and specialized material quickly break up the most ten- 
water with very strong acid, allowing it to cool acious deposits—in a fraction of the time formerly 


required. Its amazing free-rinsing action leaves sur- 


and age and then neutralize the acid. Dr. Stone- | faces sanitary and streak-free. Moreover, you get good 
man’s solution requires only mixing with simple | value because every single grain of Oakite Composi- 
sugar syrups and after an overnight’s aging is tion No. 63 is completely soluble. 

ready for use. By increasing the sweetness of 


~ Your nearby Oakite Technical Service Representative 
sugar, its use lessens the amount of sugar needed. | will be glad to make tests and recommendations to 
help you get the best results from Oakite cleaning 
materials and techniques. Call him TODAY. Or, 
write for FREE data. No obligation, of course. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36¢ vhemes Se, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service R Cc iently Located in All Principal 
Cities of the United States ond Conoda 


OAKITES« ‘CLEANING 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN, 





NORMAN VANCE, JR.. res 
cently returned from the 
navy. has been elected vice- 
president and general mana- 
ger of the Callerman Co., 
Chicago. Miss Margaret Wal- 
lace is named secretary-treas- 
urer of the firm. 









For Flavor and Aroma—Use Flavaroma 






Complete line of 


FLAVORS and COLORS 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
For EVERY PURPOSE 


Products List, quotations and generous 
working samples on request. 





@ H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York, announc- 
es Paul L. Kohnstamm, recently released from the 
army, has joined the firm and is now working in 
its laboratories. 


@ The Borden Company, New York, has named , Labonatonicds 


Roy D. Wooster a vice- president in charge of its | 1354 EAST 6ist STREET 415 GREENWICH STREET 
sn "are harge of its | QiGtSoy' iuinos —‘/Mcorporated BY SORK 13, NEW. YORK 
ice cream division. He succeeds R. V. Jones, re- | Plaza 0046 Walker 5-4600 
tiring, and joined the firm in 1929. Mr. Jones will | 

continue as a director of the Borden Company, | 


Ltd., of Canada. 





Flavaroma, The Favorite Of Experts 





SUGAR WORRIES? 


Try our ready-to-dip fruit centers. Two styles. 


LIGHT M1X—selected light fruits for a delicious light center. 
DARK MIX—lIncludes greater’ assortment for variety and 
flavor. 
These machine-made ball centers are a blend of selected, honey- 
a mixed fruits that come to you lightly starched and ready to 
' p- 
ae a trial shipment from this ad at 29c per pound, F.O.B. Minne- 
apolis. 


Ne og 


279 “® te 


ke ae 
%o Be 


° peep 


i er 


or write for details. 


624 Third Avenue North 
CAYOL FOODS winneArolis 3, MINNESOTA 
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INCREASES OUTPUT 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE 





Walter Jobnson Power 
House Bar wrapped on 
the DF with the new au- 
tomatic feed which was 
recently exhibited at the 
Candy Show. 
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N EW Automatic Feed 
for the DF-1 Bar Wrapper 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 







Automatic Feed, with guards removed to show mechanism 


One operator can maintain the machine's 
top speed of 140 bars per minute 


The popular Model DF-1, widely used for wrapping irregular- 
shaped bars, is now more efficient than ever—thanks to its new 
automatic feed. 

With this labor-saver, one operator can easily maintain the ma- 
chine’s top speed of 140 bars per minute. And that’s the kind of speed 
which keeps costs at a minimum. Floor space is also saved, because 
the automatic feed permits the use of a shorter infeed. 

The operator merely shifts the bars from the enrober belt to the 
belt of the automatic feed. That’s all there is to it! The cross conveyor 
chain with transport fingers gently transfers the bars and deposits 
them in the pockets of the wrapping machine conveyor. 

Like most of our new developments, present users of the DF can 
benefit by this improvement as well as new users—for the automatic 
feed can easily be added to machines now in service. 

Consult us for full particulars concerning the fast Model DF-1 with 
this new cost-cutting feed. Write or phone our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
30 Church St., New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 « 849 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta3 e 4438. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 
320 Market Street, San Francisco 11 ¢ 18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 
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The Supply Situation 
On Packaging Materials 


-By HERBERT T. HOLBROOK 


Manager, Packaging and Materials Div. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Company, Inc., New York 


MR. HOLBROOK presents in this article a timely and vitally important discussion on the supply situ- 
ation on packaging materials. Manufacturing confectioners will find Mr. Holbrook’s comments speci- 
fically point out the problems they face and the possible remedies. This discussion was presented 


on June 26, on the supply situation panel of the National Confectioners’ 


Chicago, where Mr. Holbrook was a featured speaker. 


AVING heard the generally dif- 

ficult situation on raw materials 
required to make your products, the 
difficulties you can expect in pack- 
aging them must come as something 
of an anticlimax. A man doesn’t 
worry too much about getting gas- 
oline, if he has no car to drive. 

Nevertheless, let’s assume that you 
can get the materials you need to 
make your products and even that 
you can sell them at a profit. Sure- 
ly your next concern is: Can I get 
the materials to package them—with 
a maximum of attractiveness, protec- 
tion, and economy? 

The answer to that is: it all de- 
pends. 

There are just as many quantity 
x's, just as many foreseeable difh- 
culties in the supply of packaging 
materials as in any of the other 
materials we have been discussing. 
But, let’s see if we can get some en- 
lightenment from a necessarily brief 
survey of the most important pack- 
aging materials used in your in- 
‘dustry. These are, I believe, paper 
and paperboard, aluminum foil, and 
cellophane. 


Production Greater 


Now, on the first two of these ma- 
terials, one interesting fact is out- 
standing: the total production of 
paper and of aluminum foil is great- 
er this year than it has ever been. 
Taking paper and paperboard as an 
example: In 1941, the previous peak- 
year, some 17,000,000 tons were 
produced. In 1946, production is 
estimated to reach 19,000,000 tons 
—and this in spite of a sharp reduc- 
tion in pulp imports and severe prob- 
lems in getting labor and equipment 
for moving pulpwood to our mills. 
While figures are not available on 
aluminum foil production, | am ad- 
vised on the best authority that pro- 
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duction is substantially greater— 
perhaps 30 per cent to 50 per cent— 
this year than in 1940 and 1941. 


The situation is somewhat different 
in the case of cellophane. There 
was virtually no increase in cello- 
phane manufacturing facilities dur- 
ing the war for the reason that, at 
most, only 75 per cent of production 
went to military end-uses. Nor has 
the industry been able to put new 
producing units into operation since 
V-J Day. The result is that—what 
with strikes; caustic, pulp, and coal 
shortages, and other acts of God, 
Washington, and man—cellophane 
production is actually lower than it 
was in 1940 and 1941. I am told, in 
fact, that only a normal two months’ 
production has been obtained in the 
last three months. 


Demand Released 


Basically what happened to make 
all three materials in short supply 
is that a terrific pent-up demand has 
suddenly been  released—and_ the 
producers have taken to the hills 
and the tall trees. 


Some of the reasons for this un- 
precedented demand are interesting 
and pertinent to your own problems. 


In the case of cellophane and foil, 
the reason is almost solely the tre- 
mendous increase in demand for new 
and better packaging materials. Cig- 
arettes for example are a prime com- 
petitor of yours for both. Consump- 
tion has increased, and—with present 
plans—virtually 100 per cent of the 
cigarette industry is swinging over 
to the use of both foil and cellophane. 
The most popular brands, of course, 
swung over immediately after both 
materials were released from war re- 
strictions last fall. And remember, 
too, that the increase in cigarette 
production has caused a proportion- 


Association convention in 


ate increase in paper demand—for 
package wraps, for foil-backing, 
and for paperboard used in cartons 
and shipping containers. 

Frozen Food Demands Huge 

Another huge increase in demand 
for these basic packaging materials 
is coming from the frozen food in- 
dustry. From 1942 to 1945 the 
frozen fruit and vegetable pack in- 
creased from 346,000,000 to 738,- 
000,000 pounds—well over 100 per 
cent. In 1946, a new peak of a bil- 
lion pounds is anticipated, with the 
shortage of packaging materials an 
important deterrent to even larger 
production. 

A third is « healthy young infant 
who bids fair to have as revolution- 
ary effect on the food industry as did 
Mr. Birdseye’s discovery of a prac- 
tical way to quick-freeze. This is 
the unit packaging of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Full-scale demonstra- 
tions have proved beyond much 
question that packaged fresh prod- 
ucts not only outsell bin stock, 
but are actually more economical be- 
cause of reductions in waste and 
spoilage. To take a single example 
of what this can mean to the packag- 
ing industry, I am told that one 
grower of fruit and vegetables in 
Texas will require upward of a half- 
billion pounds of cellophane to 
fresh-package his produce. 


“Package-Consciousness” 


These are but three examples. 
Many more could be dwelt upon: 
far greater “package-consciousness” 
by the automotive and other metal- 
fabricating industries, resulting 
largely from their war-time exper- 
ience; the use oi foil in milk bottle 
caps; the tremendous expansion in 
pressure sensitive cellophane tape; 
plastic impregnation of paper for 
table tops and wall-boards; foil- 
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paper combinations for building and 
freight car insulation; and the in- 
creases in demand for printing and 
specialty papers. 

Other factors, too, must be con- 
sidered in analyzing reasons for 
packaging material shortages. 
Among these are speculative buying 
and duplication of orders, both of 
which are greatly aggravating and 
confusing the supply picture on all 
three materials. 

Another prime factor is the great 
new American game of “upgrad- 
ing”! Mill A makes chipboard— 
much of it perhaps going into cheap 
cartons for less expensive types of 
confections. Under OPA price ceil- 
ings, plain chipboard is a low profit 
item; very possibly it is unprofit- 
able. By putting bleached manila 
or a patent-coated liner on the board, 
it becomes “up-graded” and com- 
mands a higher price and a longer 
profit to the mill. The mill under 
today’s conditions has no difficulty 
finding a market, although his con- 
fectioner customer may be caught 
in the squeeze because his own price 
ceilings cannot absorb the cost of 
an upgraded board. There is no 
way of knowing now’ how many 
thousands of tons of paper and pa- 
perboard have been up-graded in 
these past few months—and diverted 
thereby from their normal market. 

Now that we've touched briefly 
on some of the reasons why you, in 
common with every other industry, 
are having difficulty getting the ma- 
terials you need, let us see what we 
can expect, now and in the next 
few months: 


Paper Outlook “Gloomy” 


Paper and paper board. Here the 
outlook is gloomy, to put it mildly. 
In general, machines have been op- 
erating at a national average of 
over 100 per cent of rated capacity. 
With an improvement in pulp supply 
—which is none too likely, particu- 
larly so far as Scandinavian imports 
are concerned—production might go 
up another 10 per cent. This is 
still some 15 to 20 per cent below 
what the Department of Commerce 
estimates the demand for 1946. 

Tremendous expansion programs 
are, of course, in the making. Some 
new capacity should come in this 
year, but it will not be much more 
than an extra crust or two. It is 
generally believed that adequate re- 
lief cannot be expected before the 
middle of 1947. To make the situ- 
ation even worse for your industry, 
of all tight paper products, none are 
more critically short than the glas- 
sines, tissues, krafts, and boards 
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which you use so extensively both 
alone and in combination with oth- 
er materials. 

Specifically, in the case of kraft 
paper and paperboard, many im- 
portant producing mills have been 
bought-up and their production di- 
verted to multi-wall bags, to paper 
draperies, to wall-board, to fiber 
cans, and to a dozen other end- 
uses that do not help you. Ac- 
tually, since V-J day 24 paper and 
board mills have changed hands— 
most of them acquired by paper and 
board users. This means a diver- 
sion of 4,750,000 pounds of paper 
and board per day. A further com- 
plication is the re-entrance of the 
government as a huge buyer of con- 
tainers for shipment to distress coun- 
tries of food-stuffs. One of the 


_heavy solid-fibre boxes which they 


are purchasing requires as much 
board as 2% to 3 corrugated con- 
tainers of the same size. 


New Board Mills 


New board mills are being built, 
but they will not be in operation 
until late 1947. Until then, box- 
makers take the dim view that there 
will be no improvement in shipping 
containers. Until then, too, fold- 
ing carton manufacturers see no 
chance for bettering to any great 
extent their present six-months’ 
backlog. 

To add to this gray outlook, you 
are fully familiar, of course, with 
the corn starch situation but you 
must also realize that corrugated 
and solid fibre shipping containers, 
kraft bags, and many other items 
which your industry consumes in 
large quantities require adhesives 
made from corn starch. This short- 
age is so serious that the Packaging 
Institute—the top echelon organiza- 
tion in our industry—has found it 
necessary to point out to the govern- 
ment that further diversion “may 
simply mean that a great many pack- 
ages for food cannot be manufac- 
tured—food products destined for 
famine relief areas as well as food 
products for the home market.” 

Cellophane. As previously point- 
ed out, there was no increase in 
cellophane productive capacity dur- 
ing the war. Plans were, of course, 
made for post-war expansion, and 
machinery and equipment were or- 
dered. The delays, however, in get- 
ting materials and equipment have 
been far more prolonged than anti- 
cipated; the industry now cannot 
predict when cellophane will again 
be plentiful. My private guess 
would be a year and a half to two 
years, but that is nothing more 








than a guess. Future plans, calling 
for more extensive utilization of cel- 
lophane, should not be made with- 
out careful checking and rechecking 
with your supplier. 

Foil. Aluminum foil presents the 
most encouraging picture. In the 
first place, while it has been used for 
years as a chocolate-bar wrap and 
for other special candies, it has a 
potential application far more ex- 
tensive than, I believe, the industry 
has previously realized. It is the 
one material which combines out- 
standing distinctiveness and eye-ap- 
peal with absolute impermeability 
to light rays and impermeability to 
transmission—in either direction— 
of odors and flavors. 


In the second place, aluminum 
has had a phenomenal growth—from 
some 400,000,000 pounds to over a 
billion and a half, during the war— 
and must find new markets to replace 
war products. While foil takes only 
some 5 per cent of this production, 
it is a very important per cent— 
profit- and prestige-wise. Foil pro- 
ducers in this country and in Can- 
ada are straining every resource to 
increase production, and by the end 
of the year, a doubling of present 
capacity is confidently predicted. 


Candy Is Major Market 


Finally, like the cellophane in- 
dustry, foil producers recognize that 
—along with cigarette packaging— 
candy will always represent a major 
market. In short, to borrow a phrase 


from Mr. Ford, “There is definitely 


aluminum foil in your immediate 
future.” 
In general, then, your  indus- 


try will have to proceed with con- 
siderable caution, if and as you are 
able to get the materials to increase 
your production. There will be 
many avenues of approach. 


On shipping containers, cartons, 
and set-up boxes, my best advice is 
to re-examine those that you are 
now using. You may well be sur- 
prised at the savings in board con- 
sumption that can be effected 
through redesign particularly and in 
some instances, through the use of 
lighter boards. One survey just 
completed showed that in several 
representative plants with packing 
problems similar to yours container 
redesign resulted in an increase of 
25 per cent in the number of units 
produced from the same board ton- 
nage allotment. If you do not have 
qualified packaging engineers in 


your own organization—and surely 
you should—your container suppli- 
ers or an independent commercial 
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If yours is a de luxe candy ... an unusual or especially tempting 
product of the candy-maker’s art... don't hide or jeopardize its 


appeals in a “blind” or inappropriate package! 


Today, growing numbers of fine candy makers display the 
freshness, quality and eye-appeal of their best lines in individual 
“showcases” of Vuepak...the sparkling, fransparent packaging 
material. At the same time, Vuepak, because it’s rigid, gives per- 
fect physical protection to the precious contents. And it’s tough and 
grease-proof, too. 


Remember, Vuepak makes a premium package for premium mer- 
chandise; it gets and holds premium prices. Yet Vuepak’s cost is 
right in line, especially with the new fast fabricating techniques. 


Get all the Vuepak facts today from your box supplier, or 
write direct: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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Fabricated by Central States Paper & Bag Co. 





, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON VUEPAK 


1. What is Vuepak? 

Vuepak is a transparent, tough, 
rigid, beautiful Monsanto cellu- 
lose acetate. 


2. In what form is Vuepak avail- 
able? 

In sheets up to 30” wide, and in 
continuous rolls 30” wide up to 
1000 ft. long, in thicknesses up to 
.015”. Available in .020” thickness 
in rolls with unit finish or in 
20” x 50” press polished sheets. 


3. In what thicknesses is if ordi- 
narily available? 

In six standard gauges 0.005” to 
0.020”. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


EVING CRDUSTON. werce SORES Mancine 





4. Does sunlight affect it? 

No, 

5. Is it affected by heat? 

Not under ordinary temperatures. 

It begins to soften after 200° F. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories classi- 

fication, “slow burning.” 

6. How can it be fabricated? 

it can be drawn, shaped, formed 

or folded into almost any shape 

with inexpensive dies. If can be 
d, stapled, printed, ce- 

mented, or combined with other 

materials. 

VUEPAK: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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On wrappers and iancy boxes, 
judicious use of new coated and 
you will find, I know, that by the 
container laboratory will be glad to 
assist you. 
laminated papers, boards, foils, and 
even cellophanes—upgraded items, 
if you will—the supply problem for 
you may be considerably eased. It 
will be easier, in other words, to ob- 
tain glassine laminated to itself or to 
foil than to get plain glassine. 

These relatively new combinations 
will reward your most intensive in- 
vestigation. New types of wax, 
resin and rubber-base coatings and 
laminants, developed during the war, 
have given entirely new performance 
standards to papers. foils. and cel- 
lophanes alike. Crystallization, 
blooming, flavor aissipation, ~'stal- 
ing”, these are but a few of those 
hazards in the control of which 


proper selection and application of 
packaging materials can play a vital 
part. 

Remember, too, that besides their 
functional qualities with these new 
materials, striking effects and de- 


signs can be achieved that will open 
up new vistas in merchandising. 
The day will come when again we 
will have a sound and healthy com- 
petition in store shelves—even for 
candy, Scotch whiskey, and butter. 
And it is in preparation for that 
great day that we must do our heavy 
thinking now—to be sure that, when 
the going gets tough, our product 
will command its just share of the 
consumer's dollar. 


Army Plans Graduate Study 
In Food, Container Field 
Ue auspices of the U. S. Quar- 
termaster General, 25 young 
men will begin graduate study at 
three Mid-West universities this 
month and will be available to in- 
dustry at the completion of their 
courses so that the problems of food 
and packaging research of the armed 
forces can be more closely identified 
with industry, Col. Charles S. Law- 
rence, commanding officer, the QM 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago, announces. 
The advanced scientific training 
will be at the University of Chicago, 





HOUSE OF FRIENDSHIP AT ARC CONVENTION: Four photos of guests at the “House of Friendship” at the recent 
Associated Retail Confectioners of the U. S. convention in Chicago’s Drake Hotel. Warfield Chocolate Division, The 








lowa State College, and Northwest- 
ern University. Responsibility for 
correlating the students’ work with 
the army’s program of research and 
study is the Institute’s, says Col. 
Lawrence. 

The training will combine gra- 
duate study at one oi the three uni- 
versities with actual laboratory work 
at the Institute on special projects 
assigned in connection with food and 
container research. 

Purpose of the long range pro- 
gram is to provide highly skilled 
persons for research and develop- 
ment, strengthen the army’s contacts 
with scientists and technologists, and 
prevent laboratory unpreparedness. 








@ Eduard Zbinden of Vernon & 
Co., Inc., Berne, Switzerland, vis- 
ited the Chicago offices of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER this month. Mr. Zbin- 
den is studying American pro- 
duction methods. Sugar, he says, 
represents the Swiss’ confection- 
ers’ largest problem. Currency 
fluctuations and_ transportation 
are added difficulties. 


Warfield Co., Chicago, was host at “The Flowing Bowl.” Over 209 confectionery representatives and guests at- 





tended, says ARC Secretary W. D. Biatner. 
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CONFECTIONERY 
ANALYSIS and 


COMPOSITION 


By 
STROUD JORDAN, M.S., Ph.D. 


and 
KATHERYN E. LANGWILL, M.S., Ph.D. 


$3.50 


The first two volumes of “Confectionery Studies” by Dr: Jordan, have acquainted the confectioner with everyday problems and with 
standards in effect at the date of publication. A practical and technical evaluation of chocolate products then followed entitled “Chocolate 
Evaluation”. These three books were willingly received by the industry as valuable additions to the technical literature available. 

This book, the fourth in the series, is being published by The Manufacturing Confectioner. Confectionery studies have been continued 
and this volume concerns itself, first with applicable data that cover the composition of basic raw materials as well as that of the finished 
confections in which they have been employed. 

In assembling this volume reference is made to applicable methods. Where satisfactory methods of analysis are of general knowledge 
they are incorporated by reference. All specially developed methods and procedures are incorporated in detail. 

Where reconstruction of formulas from analytical data is considered, we are dealing with a relatively unexplored field. Many basic 


assumptions have been made before actual formula reconstruction has taken place. The second part of this volume is used to consider 
the several confection groupings into which most confection types generally fall and full discussion of each follows. See Chapter Headings 


below. 











Moisture (Ch. 1) Colloidal Materials (Ch. 7) “ Sugar Cream (Fondant Ch. 13) 
Ash (Mineral Matter—Ch. 2) * Nuts and Fruits (Ch. 8) “ Fudge (Ch. 14) 
Sugars (Ch. 3) " Acids (Ch. 9) “ Caramels and Toffees (Ch. 15) 
Starches (Ch. 4) “ Incidental Materials (Ch. 10) “ Marshmallow (Hard & Soft Ch. 16) 
Proteins (Ch. 5) “ Reconstructed Formulas (Ch. 11) " Nougat (Ch. 17) 
Fats (Ch. 6) “ Hard Candy (Ch. 12) " Gums and Jellies (Ch. 18) 


Coated Candies (Ch. 19) * Appendix 
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The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER Diiadttnanieel Cash Enclosed......... | 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. Serer of Books. | 

Please send me Dr. Jordan’s Book “Confectionery Analysis and Composition.” l 
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a | IELD NEW 
Automatic Candy Filling! | inal a = be , 
| @ Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Ass’n. of the 


Automatic weighing U.S. elected as president W. B. Durling, president 
of William J. Stange Co., Chicago, at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting last month. Mr. Durling, 
who served as vice-president last year, succeeds 
handled accurately Garret F. Myer, Warner-Jenkinson Manufacturing 
and quickly on the Co., St. Louis. Other officers elected are: First 
Holm Weighing & vice president, George M. Chapman, Liquid Car- 
bonic Co., Chicago; second vice president, Leslie 
Beggs, Styron & Beggs, Newark, Ohio; third vice 
president, John M. Curlett, McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore ; secretary, L. P. Symmes, Baker Extract 
tact with merchan- Co., Springfield, Mass.; and treasurer, John H. 
dise are made of Beach, Seeley & Co., New York. 

stainless steel and 





and filling of candy 


and nut meats are 


Filling Machine. 


Parts coming in con- 





aluminum. 


Complete operation 
of bag opening, fill- Model A-DS 
ing and sealing on straight line conveyor belt line-up is 


available. 





For full information, write, wire or phone. 


AMSCO - 


PACKAGING MACHINERY, INC. 


Be R 
SS Ae ree Prcarideny nn alll NEW ON | _ THREE FLORASYNTH EXECUTIVES meot in San Francisco to dis- 
ee cuss expansion of service. At left is Walter J. Morehead, who is 
in charge of San Francisco territory. Center: “Bill” Lakritz, presi- 
dent of Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. Right: Denneth Withington, 
supervisor of all West Coast operations with headquarters at 
San Bernardino and Los Angeles. 


@® B. W. Dyer, senior partner of B. W. Dyer & 
Co., New York, last month was elected president 
of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States at its annual meeting. 

@ Wallace Thaxter Jones, president of Rockwood 
& Co., Brooklyn, died recently of a heart ailment. 
Associated since 1912 with Rockwood, which was 
founded by his father, Mr. Jones became its presi- 
dent in 1933. In World War I he attained the 
rank of major. He was a member of the Associa- 
tion of Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers of the 
U.S., the Dartmouth Club, the Economic Club, 
the University Club, a trustee of the East Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, and a director of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Jones was 56. 


A UNIQUE IDEA in - eg tn ip ana P bore ey the New pie of- 
*e +e emical Co., Inc. is now in Chicago. 
CANDY BOXES eho” prenadrig rene ny naandage g 


He will cover Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
Double-duty decorated wooden boxes with ante 

double sales appeal . . . usable afterwards 
as sewing kits or jewelry boxes. 

#122. Double-tier Candy Box. Hinged cover, pull 


drawer, natural wood with lacquered imported floral 





@ American Food Laboratories, Brooklyn, has 
opened a Chicago branch office, Joseph Glaubman, 
president, announces. George Bayer is in charge. 
print. 83%4''x6l/4"'x4". Also available with lower drawer David Hoffer is technical representative. 

filled with 16 assorted spools of thread, tape and @ Fifty percent of July evaporated milk produc- 


thimble. 


103A. Hend peinted flere! d i sels tion is required to be set aside for sale to govern- 
e an painte ora ecorarted. ainte nt Z 2nri1e > T Ss > erg ic 2 2s 
in pastel shades. 71/4"x5Vo"x1 34" ment agencies, the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture an 


Other sizes and styles. Standard sizes or made to your nounces. Set-aside for June was 60 per cent. 
specifications. @ Blumenthal Brothers, ‘Philadelphia, announces 
WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS four members of the Blumenthal family, compris- 
ARTISTICA PRODUCTS ing its executive staff, are back together again fol- 
38 E. 21st ST. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. lowing their wartime separation caused by army 


service. President Bernard Blumenthal and trea- 
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surer Joseph Blumenthal saw overseas service. M. tories and field service, says the contest is based 


































L. Blumenthal, Jr.. new secretary, is a veteran of on quality production for a year. 
N war service with the Signal Corps. All three will ’ ' : 
e team tp with Samuel K. Biumenthal, vice-presi- @ National Starch Products, Inc., New York, an- 
t dent, who handled company affairs while they nounces Frank Greenwall, president, recently re- 
\- were in service. Founded in 1900, the firm has turned from an air visit to the firm’s English and 
= continuously been guided by members of the Blu- Dutch factories, both of which are undamaged and 
Ss menthal family. The four reunited members rep- in full production, 
& resent the second generation . ; ; 
t - @ J. W. Greer Co., Cambridge, Mass., is offering a 
Pe new booklet on chocolate coolers for mass produc- 
'e tion of chocolates and chocolate coated biscuits. 
e : : ; : 
| @ First Machinery Corp., New York, is now lo- 
“ cated at 157 Hudson St. 
I. H. heey F rene wd = @ A pilot plant to test practicability of the “ion 
cently elected president o sala sae? “ i. te ~ Nite sug: i- 
Redes’ & Ga, Sadbe. exchange method of producing White sugar di 
Formerly executive vice-presi- rectly from cane juice has been established at the 
dent, he succeeds tke late Oahu Sugar Co.'s mill by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Wallace T. Jones. The firm's Planters Ass’n. By the new method, if it can be 
“eo also named Howard applied to large-scale operations, the ionization 
- Camessn ensculive vice- method would remove impurities from original 
president and treasurer and “er ° : Ss". 
Carter F. Jones secretary. juice compressed from cane, leaving pure white, 
@ Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, 
announces its Brainerd and Sandstone, Minn., 
plants as winners for the first three months of its 
efficiency contest for dry milk plants affiliated 
- with the firm. Ben Zakariasen, manager of labora- 
a ~ voKin FOR T rae” 
ma. KING IME AW AS? 
at 100 D LaBoR. saving WE 
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; Page after page 
yf- of practical ideas 
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crystalline sugar. This would eliminate the present 
second refining process in which raw sugar is put 
through the bone char process. 


@ National Ass’n of Manufacturers of Fruit and 
Flavoring Syrups reelected as president W. H. Hot- 
tinger, Jr., assistant secretary of Bowey’s Inc., Chi- 
cago, at the association’s 29th annual convention 
in Chicago. Ira S. Brightman, vice-president and 
treasurer, H. Baron & Co., Linden, N. J., was elect- 
ed vice-president and treasurer. Fred S. Hewitt, 
Richardson Corp., Rochester, N. Y.. was named sec- 
retary. John S. Hall continues as corresponding 
secretary. Elected delegates-at-large are: G. Y. 
Sawyer, president, Murray Co., Boston; G. M. 
Chapman, vice-president, Liquid Carbonic Corp., 


cape” ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 




















WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrangles machines 


will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
ever prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 
both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always de- 


dable and economical. The 
ENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
gree pao! minute; new HIGH 
PEED SPECIAL MODEL wraps 
325 to 425 pieces per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 
most exacting ge 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.= - 


- U. s. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


A. 


Chicago; Arthur C. Beall, vice-president, C. M. Pitt 
& Sons Co., Baltimore; Alfred I. Strauss, Cincin- 
nati Fruit & Extract Co.; R. A. Simmonet, Robert 
A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee; B. R. Murphy, presi- 
dent, Nesbitt Fruit Products, Inc., Los Angeles; 
and Oliver R. Petran, Henry & Henry, Buffalo. 


®@ Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York, has promoted 
E. M. Clevan and D. H. Lipman to be assistant 
managers of its Madison Ave. branch, New York. 


@ Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., has named 
William A. Faragher advertising director. Mr. 
Faragher, ex-army, was formerly with McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Philadelphia, and Aircraft Ma- 
rine Products Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


@ Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., announces return 
of Robert C. Senior to firm’s sales organization after 
five years’ service with the Army Air Forces. Mr. 
Senior is the son of the late C. L. Senior, one of 
Florasynth’s founders. He served in North Africa 
as an anti-aircraft machine-gunner and in South 
America. 


@® Crown Chocolate Co., Mcleesport, has 


joined the National Safety Council, 


Pa. 


® Francis N. Branson is new executive assistant of 
the National Confectioners’ Ass’n, says President 
Philip P. Gott. He succeeds Thomas A. Ryan, who 
recently joined the executive staff of Sanitary Auto- 
matic Candy Corp. and will open offices in Chicago 
about July 1. 


@ Estimated confectionery production workers for 
April totaled 51,700, the U. S. Dept. of Labor re- 
ports. Year ago total was 56,0900. March total was 
52,500. Index of confectionery production worker 
employment for April was 103.9, with 1939 con- 
sidered 100. Index for March was 105.6; for April, 
1945, 112.6. Pay roll index for April was 192.5 and 
for March 185.7. April, 1945, index was 191.8. 


@ Whitman E. Rice, retired chemist of the Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., died June 12 at the age 
of 67. Mr. Rice, who retired last year, had been 
with the firm for 35 years. He was a member of 
the sugar division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and its secretary for 15 years; a member of 
the Institute of Chemists, American Ass’n of Cereal 
Chemists, Institute of Food Technologists, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, Candy Executive 
Club, and the Holes in Bread Club. 
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60 Per Cent Sugar Ration Continues; 
World Production Shows Decline 


NDUSTRIAL sugar allotments, excepting those 

granted bakers, will remain unchanged for the 
July-September allotment period, the Office of 
Price Administration announces. Bakers (class 1 
through 3) will be cut to the 60 per cent base ration 
allotted manufacturing confectioners and other in- 
dustrial users in class 4 through 13 and 16 and 17. 


Sugar allocations for civilian distribution from 
July 1 through September 30 will be 1,753,000 
tons, the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture announces. This 
is 368,000 tons greater than civilian allocations for 
April-June and 373,000 tons greater than for the 
same quarter in 1945. Increase is reported due to 
the greatly increased number of civilians in 1946 
(an 8 to 9 million) and the higher industrial ra- 
tion. 


Allocations for the third quarter, 1946, as com- 
pared with allocations for the same period in 1945 
are as follows (figures are thousands of short tons, 
raw value): 


CLAIMANT July-Sept., 1946 

U. S. Civilians........ acini mniee, ae 

U. S&S. BMilit. & War. Berwn...........0.0000.0 45 

Total Exports & Shpmts. PEK 109 
Total Allocations... ‘ 1,907 


July-Sept., 1945 
1,380 


The world’s sugar production for 1945-46, now 
being marketed, is estimated at 27.2 million short 
tons (raw value) by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
This is three quarters of a million tons less than 
the previous season, 3.5 million tons less than in 
1943-44, and 7.3 million tons below the 1935-39 pre- 
war average. 


Decreased output in certain producing areas. par- 
ticularly in Europe, more than offset a million ton 
increase in the Western Hemisphere. 


Cane Sugar Supply Lower 

The world’s cane sugar crop for 1945-46 is placed 
at 20.1 million short tons, about the same as in 1944- 
45 but 1.9 million tons smaller than in 1943-44 and 
2.5 million tons smaller than pre-war. The world’s 
output of beet sugar, estimated at 7.1 million short 
tons, is about 930 thousand tons smaller than in 
1944-45, 1.6 million tons smaller than in 1943-44, 
and 4.9 million tons smaller than pre-war. This 


is the world’s smallest production of beet sugar 
since 1923. 


Sugar production in North and Central America 
and the West Indies in 1945-46 is estimated at 9.7 
million short tons, about half a million tons less 
than expected earlier, but still about 1 million tons 
more than last season and the pre-war average. 
Cuba’s output is estimated at 4,450 thousand short 
tons for 1945-46, about 1.3 million tons over the 
“previous season, and only 300 thousand tons less 
than 1943-44 when its wartime production reached 
its peak. 

South American sugar production in 1945-46 
is placed at 2.6 million short tons, about the same 
as the previous season, and 230 thousand tons more 
than pre-war. 

Europe’s output continued in 1945-46 the down- 
ward trend that began early in the war. It is es- 
timated at 5.7 million short tons, about 1.1 mil- 
lion tons less than 1944-45, and 4.7 million tons be- 
low pre-war. 

With production only a fraction of normal in the 


for July, 1946 


| 
| 
| 





Home of 


"The Candy Cooling People” 


makers of 


Economy Belturns, Lustr-Koold Chocolate Cool- 
ing Conveyors and Tunnels, Packing Tables. 
Air Conditioners, Room Coolers, Dehumidifiers, 
and other “Economy” Equipment for Confec- 
tionery and Biscuit Manufacturers. 


We design to suit your requirements. 


Contact us for: 
1. Design only 
2. Design and Fabrication 
3. Design, Fabrication, and Installation 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Branch Office 
152 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Wisconsin 7-5649 


Main Office & Plant 
919 West 49th Place 
Chicago 9, I}linois 
Boulevard 4300 


PURE, UNMISTAKEABLE, 














TRUE COFFEE FLAVOR 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(Dry Form or Extract) 


Pure coffee flavoring is our specialty. 
We have a pure coffee flavor for every 
product, whether it’s made hot or cold. 
Non-fermentable liquid extracts in any 
strength, dry instant pure coffee solids 
of rarest quality, the kind that won't 
cook out. Ask your jobber or write us. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


ant INGTON Hay iy 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF HYGR ADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Schimmel & Co., Inc. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Famous for Flavors and Basic Flavoring Materials 








Your 
Candy’s 
Wholesome 
Taste 





is protected by the high production 
standards and modern methods in op- 
eration at the Penick & Ford plant, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Here, eternal vig- 
ilance makes certain that Penford Corn 
Syrup will be pure and wholesome for 
your candy. 


“Member of the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Confectionery and Chocolate.” 




















Philippines, Java, and Formosa because of ravages 
of war, Asiatic output of sugar for 1945-46 totals 
about 7.4 million short tons. This is about half 
a million tons less than the previous season, and 
3.5 million tons below pre-war. India and China 
have maintained production fairly well, but sugar 
there is in short supply because of increased de- 
mand. 


Shipments Limiting U.S. Supplies 

Heavy shipments of sugar to various foreign 
areas are limiting supplies to the United States in 
1946, and this trend will prevail in 1947, say econo- 
mists of B. W. Dyer & Co., New York. While the 
1946-47 sugar crops will be somewhat larger and 
the world sugar situation will be somewhat improv- 
ed, the amount of improvement in supplies avail- 
able to confectioners in the United States will still 
be limited. Army relief requirements in occupied 
areas also may intensify the strain upon sugar sup- 
plies for the United States. Because sugar deliv- 
eries have been running in excess of allocations, 
delivery delays should continue throughout 1946. 

While the international sugar allocations made 
by the Combined Food Board have been widely 
criticized by United States consumers, the fact re- 
mains that the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada obtained the largest share of available 
supplies in relation to past consumption, the firm 
says. Including allocations for armed forces’ use, 
the United States received an allocation for 1946 
which is about 84% of its average annual consump- 
tion for 1934-1938. For the United Kingdom it 
is slightly under 80%, and for most of our allies 
in continental Europe the figure is about 70%. 
While no definite formula has been announced as 
being used in these allocations it is apparent that 
the United States. the United Kingdom, and Can- 
ada are receiving 73 pounds of refined sugar per 
capita. Allocations to some continental European 
countries are so close to 70% of 1934-1938 average 
consumption that it leads one to believe that this 
was the formula used. Allocations to neutral and 
ex-enemy countries are all far below these figures. 

As the U.S. is among the nations which have 
fared comparatively well under the Combined Food 
Board allocations, the best we can probably hope 
for is to hold this leading position. This situation 
does not lend too much encouragement for drastic 
increase of sugar in 1947. 








JOHN T. BOND & SON 
Invite You to Visit Their 
NEW OFFICES 
Brokers of the Pacific Coast... 











Resident Men in Wash., Ore., N. & S. Calif. 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 


630 SOUTH WILTON PLACE, LOS ANGELES 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 








New England States 





South Atlantic States 


East No. Central States (contd.) 





JESSE C. LESSE 

Candy and Allied Lines 

Office and Sales Room 
248 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 





SALES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
(M. F. Libman) 
114 State St.—Phone: LAF 7124 
BOSTON 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
Terr: Covering New England over 22 yrs.— 
Accounts Solicited 








Middle Atlantic States 





S. P. ANTHONY 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
P. O. Box 1355—Phone 2-8469 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr: Pa., Md., Dela., Washington, D. C. 





ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

Cover conf. & groc. jobbers, chains, 
dept. stores, food distrs. W. Pa., W. 
a., & E, Ohio. 





FACTORY SALES COMPANY 
Broad Street Bank Building 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Specialists in Specialties 
Terr.: N. J., Pa., Dela., Md., & 
Washington, D. C. 








M. GRUNBERG 
1911 Derry St., Phone 6-0978 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
Territory: Penna., Md., Dela., D. C. 





CANDY ED KITCHEN 
Phones: Hazleton 306R1, 2173] 
LATTIMER MINES, PENNSYLVANIA 
Over 20 yrs. serving upstate N. Y. & Pa. Job- 
bers, Chains, ee ee Vending & Food 
istrs. 





LETERMAN-GLASS 
Rockefeller Plaza—Phone CO-5-4688 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

Terr.: the entire U. S. 





FRANKLIN RAY 
1419 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr.: Pennsylvania and W. Virginia 
Active coverage every six weeks. 





H. V. SCHECHTER SALES 
ASSOCIATES 


MU 3-8847—220 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
Candy and Allied Items 
Terr.: Metropolitan New York 





HERBERT W. SMITH 
109-17 110th St.—Virginia 3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, NEW YORK 

Terr: New York State 


SAUL STEIN ASSOCIATES 


Importers & Distributors of Fine Confections 
401 Broadway—Phone WOrth 4-7344 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

Terr: Entire United States. 


UNIVERSAL SALES SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


120 East 41st St.—MUrrvHill 3-1835 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Terr.: Nat'l or Local Representation 


IRVING S. ZAMORE 
2608 Belmar Place 
SWISSVALE, PITTSBURGH 18, PA. 
26 Years Experience 
Territory: Pa. & W. Va. 
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CHARLES R. ALLEN 
P. O. Box 286—Phone 3-3641-42 
CHARLESTON 3, SO. CAROLINA 
Branches: Savannah, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Charlotte, N. C.—Covering 
Southeastern terr. 





Territory: North Carolina 


W. H. CARMAN 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3508 Copley Road 
BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 
Terr: Maryland; Wash., D. C. 


JOHN L. COURSEY, JR. & CO. 
Camteieneny & Specialty Items 
O. Box 444—Phone 1355 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., , S. C., Ga. 











HERBERT W. GLASSMAN & CO. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Located in the Hub of the South 
Offices and Display Rooms 
517-20 Peters Bldg.—Phone: Jackson 6596 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Terr.: S. States, Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., 
cc 2c 


WM. E. HARRELSON 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
5308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 
RICHMOND 21 VIRGINIA 
Terr.: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Caro. 


HUBERT BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Candy and Allied Lines 
72 Spring St., S. W. 
“Across St. from Terminal Sta." 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga., Fla., & Ala., for 18 yrs. 


MARVIN V. HULING 
Candies—Food Products—Specialttes 
P. O. Box 2272 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: No. & So. Caro., Ga. & Va. areas 


MUNN FOOD PRODUCTS 


Candy Brokers 
Manufacturers of Sandwiches 
Telephone: 3751 
CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA 


POSTON & JOHNSON 
335 Burgiss Building 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 
Confections & Allied Lines 
Terr.: Ga., Fla., & Ala. 


ROY E. RANDALL 
Manufacturer's Agent 
P. O. Box 605—Phone 7590 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 
Terr.: N. & S. Carolina. Over 25 yrs. in area 


H. H. SMITH 
Box No. 1202 
HUNTINGTON 14, WEST VA. 
Candy, Marbles, School Tablets, Wax Pa- 
pers, Stationery, Napkins 
Terr.: W. Va. & Eastern Ky. 


W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 
Candy and Specialty Items 
P. O. Box 472—111 Blair Bldg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga. & Fla.—Work every town. 





























East No. Central States 





A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY 
Established 1896 Food and Candy Brokers 
353-55 Leader Building 

. OHIO 
Terr.: Cleveland-Northeastern Ohio 
Want 5 lb. box lines for Holiday, Easter Trade 


EDWARD A. (CANDY) BARZ 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
Broker & Expediter 
P. O. Box 395 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 





H. K. BEALL & CO. 
201 N. Wells St.—Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
25 years in the Candy Business 


CHARLES R. COX 
1428 Erie Blvd. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Territory: Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 


ROGER ETTLINGER 
Phone UNiversity 2-6737 
18300 Pennington Avenue 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 
Terr.: Entire state of Michigan 


M. H. GALFIELD COMPANY 
225 E. Detroit St. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wis., upper Mich. & N., Ill. 
(Only reliable accounts solicited) 


GLAZ BROS. 
Confectionery & Food Products 
PEORIA, ILL.—SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Serving Central Ill. 39 years. 


WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 
“We Are At Your Service Always— 
And All Ways" 
Terr.: Michigan. Estab. Since 1932 


BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
229 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wis., Ia., Ill. (excluding Chicago) 
Mich. (Upper Penn.) 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 


JOS. H. KENWORTH 
850 Lake Shore Drive—Phone: Whitehall 4850 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Territory: Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit. 25 years in territory. 


HARRY KISSINGER 
Candy—Novelties—Specialties 
3846 McCormick Ave.~-Phone Brookfield 9691 
HOLLYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: Ohio, Mich, & Ind 


HARRY LYNN 
Candy Manufacturers’ Representative 
CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
Terr.: Chicago, Milwaukee, IIl., Ind., S. Wis. 


G. W. McDERMOTT 
100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
MARI . WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered every 
five weeks 


WM. C. MITHOEFER 
6210 Tyne Avenue 
CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 
Candy, Tobacco, Novelties, Specialties, 
Imported. We will purchase or finance 
your entire production. 


J. W. NELSON 
247 Highland Ave.—Phone 3737-] 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: All of Ill., Wisc., Upper Mich., for 20 
yrs. making regular trips. 


OWEN BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Non-competitive lines only 
P. O. Box No. 463 <_g 355W 
RICHLAND CENTER, WISC. 
Terr.: Wisconsin & S. Minnesota 


PEIFFER FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Imported and Domestic Candies 
104 So. Mich. Ave.—Phones: State 3531-32 
CHICAGO 3, IL 


ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO. 
524 Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

Terr.: Ohio. Member Nat’l. Conf. Salesmen 
Ass'n. Buckeye Candy Club 
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East No. Central States {contd.) 


West No. Central States (Contd.) 


Mountain States (Contd.) 





SOMMER & WALLER 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
8336 Maryland Ave.—Vin. 7174 
CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
Serving Metropolitan Chicago 
Sales Area for 25 Years 


WARREN A. STOWELL 
& ASSOCIATE 


Phone TRiangle 1265 
7943 So. Marshfield Ave. 
CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Greater Chicago radius incl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. H. THOMPSON 
1421 Sigsbee St., S.E. 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan only 


WAHL BROKERAGE 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3813 N. Cramer St. 
MILWAUKEE 11, WISCONSIN 
Mich., Ind., . Wis., part of Iowa 
and Minn. 


WALTERS & COMPANY 
Complete Brokerage Service 
31 East George Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 











Terr.: 








East So. Central States 


LEON K. HERZ 
1290 Grand Ave., Emerson 7309 
ST. PAUL 5, MINN. 
Terr.: Eastern N. Dak., Minn., Western Wis. 


HUTCHINS BROKERAGE CO. 
218 Third Ave., N. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 

Terr.: Minneapolis and Adj. Terr. 


HYDE BROS. 
Candy Specialists 
P. O. Box 306, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
P. O. Box 1852, WICHITA, KANS. 
Terr.: Covering Missouri Valley over 30 yrs. 


O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE CoO. 
(Resident Salesman in Colorado Springs) 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
Terr: Ia., Minn., Wisc., Nebr., Kans., Colo. 


N. VAN BRAMER SALES CO. 
3844 Huntington Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
Territory: Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Ia., Neb. 
Coverage every six weeks. 
Resident salesman in Omaha, Nebr. 


J. A. YOUNGDOFF 


Specializing in conf. items adapted chain & 
volume buyers. 
1106 East 33rd Street 
KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 
Terr.: Mo. except St. Louis, Ia., Nebr., Kan., 
Okla., Ark. 























| Semen 5 5 amen tr Seated RA A A 
FELIX D. BRIGHT 
Representative of Manufacturing Confectioners 
Phone 8-4097—P. O. Box 177 
A-Three Sterling Court 
NASHVILLE TENN. 


Terr.: Ky., Tenn., Ala. 


CLAXTON BROTHERS 


Located in the center of the South 
Merchandise Brokers Bldg. 
MEMP TENNESSEE 





. 


HIS 
Reg. & thoro coverage of Tenn., Ark., 
Miss., and Ala. for over 25 years. 


J. L. FARRINGER 


1900 Cedar Lane, Phone 8-8470 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


La., 





Established 1924 
Terr.: Tenn., Ky., & W. Va. 


KENTUCKY BROKERAGE Co. 
271 South Hanover Ave. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

Special Sales Agents in candies, chewing gum 
and allied lines. Banking references. 
Terr.: Ky., E. Tenn., part of Va. and W. Va. 


TUCKER BROKERAGE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 193, Crosstown Sta.—Phone 4-0175 
MEMP 4 








'S 4, TENNESSEE 
Conf. Mfgrs. Agent in Ark., Miss., La., & Ala. 





West No. Central States 


GEORGE BRYAN 
BROKERAGE CoO. 


410 Walnut Bldg. 
DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
Consistent and thorough coverage of whole- 
sale candy and tobacco, wholesale grocery, 
chain store trade in central, eastern Iowa. 


ELMER J. EDWARDS 
Candy Broker 
3933 Elliot Ave., So.—Phone Colfax 9452 
MINNEAPO! 








Terr: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special attention 
given to Twin City trade. 


A. E. ERICKSON 


334 North First Street 
0} 1, MIINNESO 





Terr.: Minn., N. D., S. D., W. Wis. 
With Ludens, Inc. for 15 yrs. in same terr. 


GRIFFITHS SALES COMPANY 
707 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
SAINT LOUIS 2, URI 
We specialize in candy and novelties. 
Terr.: Mo., Ill., and Kan. 
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West So. Central States 
H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 


Emery Way at Sunset Drive 
EL P. AS 





Phone: Main 8253 
Terr.: Tex., N. Mex., and Ariz. 


J. J. BOND & COMPANY 
1840 Hill Crest—Phone 7-1800 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, Okla., & N. M. 








S. D. CARTER COMPANY 
Merchandise Brokers 
Box 217 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Terr.: La., Ark., & E. Texas. 


D. J. DUNCAN & SON 


Confectionery and Sundry Lines 
3336 Hanover Street 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
.: Texas and Oklahoma 


EASON BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Banking & Trade Reference 
P. O. Box 1872—Phone Britton 583 
OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLAHOMA 








Terr.: N. M., So. Kansas, Panhandle Tex. 


JACK NICHOLS, JR. 


Candies-Confections 
Phones: Logan 6-1608, Justin 8-5842 








6046 Waggoner St. 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
Terr.: Texas and Louisiana 


W.S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr.: Arkansas—Accounts solicited. 


Mountain States 








CAMERON SALES COMPANY 
5701 E. 6th Ave.—Phone: Dexter 0881 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 

Colo., Wyo., Mont., Idaho, Utah 

and N. M. 


Terr: 





ELGGREN BROTHERS & CO. 
Established 1906 
P. O. Box 105—520 W. 2nd, So. 
SALT LAKE CITY 8, UTAH 
Complete coverage all jobbing trade Utah, 
Ida., Mont., W. Wyo., E. Nev. 


T. J. LANPHIER COMPANY 


Confectionery and Food Products 
BILLINGS B GREAT FALLS 
(General Office) 


Territory: Montana & Northern Wyoming 
Established 1907 


J. M. RANKIN COMPANY 
P. O. Box 426—Spruce 2912 
DENVER 1, COLORADO 
Terr.: Colo., Wyo., Black Hills of S. Dak., 
Western Kans., Northern N. Mex., W. Nebr. 


GEORGE L. TRACY CO. 
509 Metals Bank Building 
BUTTE, MONTANA 
409 Stapleton Building 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
(Headquarters Great Falls) 
Regular coverage of N. Wyo. & Montana 


GEORGE L. TRACY CO. 
813-814 First National Bank Building 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
(Headquarters) 
(Also offices in Butte and Billings) 
Concentrated coverage Mont. & N. Wyo. 


| HARRY YOUNGMAN BROKER- 
AGE COMPANY 


| 2145 Blake Street 
| DENVER 5, COLORADO 
| Territory: Colo., Wyo., Utah, Idaho, Mont. 




















Pacific States 





ACE CANDY SALES CO. 
(Div. of Western Food Products Co.) 
0614 So. Rexford Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Solicit accounts for So. Calif. 


GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Territory: State of California 


BELL SALES COMPANY 
100 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Candy & Food Specialties 
Terr.: Calif., Reno, Nev., Hawaiian Islands 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 
637 S. Wilton Place—Phone: Federal 6028 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Territory Pacific Coast 
Our 25th Year in Candy and Food Field 


THE GOULEY BURCHAM CO. 
1848 E. Vernon Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
Terr: S. Calif.,Ariz., N. Mex., W. Tex., 
Offices: L.A., Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, 
Albuquerque. 

















E. G. ALDEN & COMPANY 
Box 5014 Term. Sta.—Phone Lakewood 599W 
ENVER 17, COLORADO 
John Alden traveling—cColo., 


Wyo., 
and Neb. 


Mont., 





REILLY ATKINSON & CO.., INC. 

Confectionery & Food Products 

SALT LAKE CITY.U.—BOISE, IDA. 

U. & Ida., with contiguous sections of 
adjoining states. 


Terr: 


CARTER & CARTER 


Confectionery Mfr's. Agents. Established 
with Industry since 1901. 
91 Connecticut St.—Phone: Main 7852 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Terr: Wash., Ore., Utah, Ida.,’Mont., Nev., Wyo. 


THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 
Specializing in candy and allied lines; 
Unexceptionable banking, other references. 
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Pacific States (Contd.) 
MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 


332 Virginia Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CAL. 
923 E. Third St. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
1238 N. W. Glisan 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
P. O. Box No. 176, Phoenix, Arizona 


J. RAY FRY & ASSOCIATES 
420 Market St.—Phone Garfield 7690 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Mont., Ida., 
Utah Wyo., Nev., Ariz. 











CHARLES HANSHER 
416 West Eighth Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
Personal contacts with chains, jobbers, syndi- 
cates & dept. stores throughout Calif. 


HARTLEY SALES COMPANY 


GEORGE W. HARTLEY 

742 S. W. Vista Avenue—Phone: ATwater 5800 
TLAND 5, OREGON 

Territory: Oregon, Washington & Idaho 


KESSLER BROTHERS 
Garfield 7354—Phones—YUkon 1095 
709 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
Terr: 11 Western States, Army, Navy, Export. 
Wholesale, Jobbing, Retcil. Offices: S. F., L. A. 
Portland, Honolulu 











I. LIBERMAN 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
1705 Belmont Avenve 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 
Terr.: Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., Utah, Wyo. 


RALPH L. MUTZ COMPANY 
Ralph and Jim Mutz 
608—1éth St. 
AAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
Concentrating on Northern Calif. 


HARRY N. NELSON CO. 
112 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Established 1906. Sell Wholesale Trade Only 
Terr.: Eleven Western States 











JACK SINGER & COMPANY 
1680 No. Sycamore Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Solicit Accounts for Cal., Ore. & Wash. 
Specialty work in above territory. 





GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 


302 Terminal Sales Building 
SEATTLE, WASH 


Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. 
Over 20 years in this area. 





L. J. THOMPSON 


Terminal Sales Building 
WASH. 


5 ° fo 
Terr.: Ore., Wash., W. Idaho 





ROBERT E. THYR COMPANY 
Confectionery & Allied Lines 
200 Davis St.—Phone Douglas 8590 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Nev., & Hawaiian Islands 


JERRY W. TURMELL COMPANY 
4127 Crisp Canyon Rd.—State 44713 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
(20 minutes from Los Angeles) 

Terr.: Calif., Associctes at Hawaii, Philippines 
and China. Established since 1932. 


RALPH W. UNGER 
923 East 3rd Street—Phone: Trinity 8282 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ariz., N. Mex., West. Tex., Nev. 


S. E. WAGER & COMPANY 
(For California coverage) 
166 So. Central Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


ROGER S. WATSON CO. 
Phone: AXminster I-2810 
5610 S. Western Ave. & 1205 N. Highland 
Li ANGELES 38, CALIF. 
Terr.: Calif. Another line required. Non 
competitive with present lines. 


WITTENBERG-ROSS 


24 California St.—Phone: Exbrook 7973 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
315 West Ninth St.—Phone: Trinity 7159 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Hawaii & Export 





























THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 
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HELP WANTED 





Wanted-Superintendent. A splen- 

did opportunity for man with 
full knowledge of retail candy 
making to take full charge of pro- 
duction for reliable and estab- 
lished retail organization manu- 
facturing in several cities. Good 
salary. In reply please state full 
particulars, including experience, 
previous employment, age, mari- 
tal status. All correspondence 
treated confidentially. Address E- 
5465, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Candy Maker for retail stores. 

Exceptional opportunity for 
man who can qualify. Candy 
Maker specializing in hard can- 
dy. If you are interested in a po- 
sition in the East, please write 
giving your age, detailed exper- 
ience, salary expected. Address 
G-7463, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, III. 


jor July, 1946 


RATES: Line 35¢ (Bold Face 70c); Display—cCol. In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 


Experienced candy maker want- 

ed. Good pay. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Address G-7462, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


PRODUCTION 
TENDENT — CHICAGO 
CANDY MANUFACTURER 


SUPERIN- 


WANTS QUALIFIED MAN 
TO TAKE COMPLETE 
CHARGE OF ALL PLANT 
OPERATIONS, INCLUDING 
KITCHEN, HAND DIPPING, 
AND PACKING DEPART- 
MENTS. YOU WILL. HAVE 
OUR FULL COOPERATION 
IN ESTABLISHMENT OF 
EFFICIENT PLANT OPERA- 
TION. WE WANT MODERN 
LAYOUT, METHODS, AND 
CONTROLS. THIS IS UN- 
USUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE IN- 
DIVIDUAL. LIBERAL SAL- 
ARY PLUS SHARE IN PROF- 
ITS. Address G-74611, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 











All around candy maker special- 
izing in hard goods. Good pay 
with a future. Address G-746l, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
EXECUTIVE WANTED — A 
small but growing midwestern 
retail candy chain wants an ag- 
gressive executive between 30 
and 45 years of age who has had 
complete retail experience and 
who has a flair for merchandis- 
ing. Prefer someone who lias 
been in business for himself. 
Write all facts concerning quali- 
fications, experience, and salary 
desired. Address G-7466, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Wanted—High caliber chemist 
or production man with ex- 
perience in carmel corn’and oth- 
er pop corn products. Write ful- 
ly. Address G-7464, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 














RATES: Line 35¢c (Bold Face 70c); Display—Col. In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 








HELP WANTED (Contd.) 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY WANTED (Contd.) 





Wanted—Young man or woman 

with high quality candy mak- 
ing experience. Great opportun- 
ity for someone with an eye to 
the future. Apply in writing to 
Sidenberg, 1529 10th St., South 
Fargo, N.. Dak. 





SALES LINES WANTED 





Manufacturers’ honest, efficient 
representation. Confections and 
kindred lines. Tennessee and 


Kentucky. Twenty-five years ex- 
perience. J. Taylor Goodwin, P. 
OQ. Box 201, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Candy and Allied Lines—After 

16 years with Luden’s, Inc., 
have resigned and entered brok- 
erage business. Interested in 
candy and allied lines for Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama. T. H. Hubert, 
c/o Hubert Brokerage Co., P. O. 
Box 149, Atlanta 1, Ga. 








MANUFACTURERS 


Are you looking for salesmen 
to represent you for the coming 
year? We can put you in touch 
with experienced men covering 
practically all the United States. 
Correspondence invited. 
Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association, 
Walter Rau, Sec’y-Treas. 
36 E. Highland Ave. 
Villa Park, Il. 











Well rated and established com- 

pany in the food industry has 
8 salesmen out in Los Angeles 
City and County selling direct to 
drug stores and grocers. We are 
in position to offer you this cov- 
erage on your lines. Correspond- 
ence invited. Address G-74612, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 


Attention: Now is the time to 


get into the most lucrative 
market in the country perma- 
nently. I have excellent contacts 


with jobbers and wholesalers in 
the New York metropolitan area. 
Let me introduce your product. 
Write to J. S. Schiff, 23 Chat- 
ham Square, New York 2, N. Y. 
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One National syrup cooler and 
one Werner cream beater. 
Complete $500 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Address G-74610, c/o The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
We have 2,000 Ib., 1,200 Ib. and 
300 Ib. National Equipment re- 
melting Chocolate Kettles. In- 
quire Robert A. Johnston Com- 
pany, 4023 W. National Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Conges for Sale—4, four-pot 
Springfield close-coupled con- 
ges, in good operating condition. 
For further information, address 
G-7465, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 WV. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
6 Semi-Automatic Cellophane or 
Wax Paper Wrappers and 
Heat Sealers for Piece 2%” Dia- 
meter by %” thick—at the rate 
of 90 a minute each. FIRST 
MACHINERY CORP., 157 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y. 





Immediate delivery. New steel 

vat John Werner 150 pound 
Marshmallow Beater. Clutch pul- 
ley drive included. Address F- 
6467 c/o The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





One 24 inch Chocolate Spraying 

Co. Decorator for candy en- 
rober. Price $200.00. Apply 
Robert A. Johnston Company, 
4023 W. National Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 





Two Werner Syrup Coolers. All 

copper with Jacolucci cream 
beaters. In excellent condition. 
Price on request. FREDERICK 
W. HUBER, INC., 268 W. 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





Wanted: Used Canvas Drier, any 
size. Earl H. Graff, 4600 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, II. 





Wanted, Chocolate Melting 
Kettle, 1000 pound capacity. 
Will pay cash, F.O.B. your city. 


L. R. Stone Company, 450 5S. 
LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. 


Wanted—Lynch wrapomatic or 

Package Machine. Address 
G-7469, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
es Chicago 6, ill. 


Two 2000 lb. chocolate melting 

kettles—used, rebuilt or new. 
Also steel mogul. Any quantity 
Package DF-1 or Wrap-o-matic 
wrapping machines. Also have 
used but in excellent condition 
various candy machines for sale. 
Palmer Candy Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 











WANTED 


YOUR IDLE MACHINERY 


WILL BUY FROM SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 





URGENTLY WANTED: Copper Coating 
Pans and Vacuum Pans; Tablet Machines; 
Dryers and Mixers; Jacketed Copper and 
Aluminum Kettles. Describe fully and 
quote prices. 





THE KEY 10 SAVING TIME AND MONEY 


coo a = wip ecRERSiacnnenthian 





7 aos Vw < 
ons J 5. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
15-21 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





WILL PAY CASH FOR 

IDEAL, OR OTHER MAKE, 
CARMEL CUTTING & 
WRAPPING MACHINE. AL- 
SO NEED BAR WRAPPER & 
4 OR 5 FT. CREAM BEATER. 


GIVE FULL DETAILS AT 
ONCE. WONDER PEANUT 
CO., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Wanted, éellophane (300 MST) 

for kiss machine. Can use 
either 354” or 334” width—any 
amount. L. R. Stone Company, 
450 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 
36, Calif. 
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RATES: Line 35¢ (Bold Face 70c); Display—Col. In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 














MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS (Contd.) 





FOR IMMEDIATE DELIV- 

ERY UP TO 130,000 CEL- 
LOPHANE BAGS 4%"x7” AT 
$5.15 PER M. OTHER SIZES 
WILL QUOTE. CELLO- 
PHANE SHEETS AVAIL- 
ABLE ANY SIZE. Address G- 
7467, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 





PACKAGED GOODS WANTED 





Good distributor — Dun and 

Bradstreet rating. Calls on 
jobbers, chain drug stores. States 
of Pa., Dela... Md., & D. C. M. 
Grunberg, 1911 Derry St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
We offer $15.00 for a copy of 
Matthew Berman’s “The How 
and Why of Candy Making”. Ad- 
dress C-3468, c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner, 400 W. Mad- 





Developed—A new confection 

made of bread and honey, now 
registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office. This confection contains 
all the nutrients of bread, sugar, 
shortening and honey, is easy to 
make and very inexpensive. Any- 
one interested in the exclusive 
manutacturing and selling rights, 
write to Herman Seiler, Leoni- 
das, Michigan. 





We manufacture artificial Flowers 
And flower Plaques 
Special prices for quantity orders 
Samples on request 
MIYA FLOWER & NOVELTY CO. 
37-39 E. 28th St. New York 16, N.Y. 
Est. 1936 














CORN SYRUP TO TRADE. 

For vegetable shortening any 
quantity, preferably in carload 
lots. Immediate delivery. Ad- 
dress G-7468, c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner, 400 .W. 


} 





WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS * OVER RUNS «+ SURPLUS 








SHEETS*ROLLS-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 


Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls 


Tying Ribbons-All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond Robert I. Brown 
“At Your Service” 
2902 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


J A, Use 
/ Ro, Want 
Ad 
Ps a 
Best 
Results. 














See 
Low 
Rates 





ER 








ison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





® American Food Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has appointed Radford Hibben technical field rep- 
sentative in the territory south of and including 
Washington, D.C., says Joseph Glaubman, presi- 
dent. His services will be free to candy and ice 
cream manufacturers. Mr. Hibben is a U.S. Marine 
Corps veteran. 

@ John S. Swersey, vice-president of Huyler’s, 
Long Island, N. Y., was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Ass’n of Man- 
ufacturers of Confectionery and Chocolate. 

@ W. Burnet Gosman, vice-president, Stein Hall & 
Co., New York, died recently at his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Gosman was 66. 

® Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis., recently lost its general offices, printing de- 
partment, cereal plant, and various warehouses in 
a fire believed started by lightning. Damage was 
estimated at $200,000. Production lines, however. 
were undamaged. A grade school auditorium serv- 
ed as an emergency office. 

® American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
is distributing a new folder on Rose candy machin- 
ery. 

@® Lynch Manufacturing Corp., Defiance, Ohio, has 
taken over the plant of the Toledo General Man- 
ufacturing Co., it is reported. A large addition has 
been built and manufacturing operations and gen- 
eral headquarters have been moved from Defiance. 
O. R. Hartman is manager of the plant, which em- 
ploys some 250 persons. 


for July, 1946 


Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 


Above. 








@ A 40 per cent increase in the volume of folding 
boxes used by American manufacturets, compared 
with 1940 volume, has resulted from greater imagin- 
ation in development of their use and demand for 
more sales appeal in package design, says A. E. 
Murphy, executive director of Folding Paper Box 
Ass'n of America. The trend toward repackag- 
ing has kept folding paper box production moving 
up steadily. New packages show a trend toward 
using color to emphasize the type of product. 
@ Ever Ready Label Corp. advertising department 
has formed what it believes is the first chapter of 
“The Hucksters Club.” 
@ john Adrian, Jr. has joined the cellophane sales 
division of Sylvania Industrial Corporation and will 
be located in the New York office of the company. 
He was graduated in 1942 from Lehigh University, 
where he specialized in business administration, 
and during the war served as a Marine captain. 
®@ Monsanto Chemical Company has named four 
industrial scientists who will be awarded leaves of 
absence at full salary for an academic year of study 
at universities of their choice. Announcement of 
the awards inaugurated a program, a new move in 
American industry, to enable scientists to renew 
their studies and to establish close cooperation be- 
tween industry and the university laboratory. 
Named to receive the awards were Louis P. 
Wenzell, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Colver P. Dyer, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Carlyle John Stehman, Dayton, O., 
and Eli Perry, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Confectionately Yours...” 
— A - 


Rrenk McMahon, traveling secre- 
tary of the White Sox baseball 
team of Chicago, frequently chews 
tobacco and eats chocolate simulta- 
neously. (Wake of the News)—Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

—— A---- 

White Hall, Ill., May 1.—Sugar 
sold for $1 a pound at a sale here of 
the household effects of the late Dr. 
Geo. Walker. Six pounds of sugar, 
stored in two jars, were sold for $6, 
approximately 15 times the market 
price. Auctioneer N. B. Allen said 
under certain conditions OPA price 
ceilings do not apply to sales for dis- 
posal of personal belongings.—Asso- 
ciated Press. 





A 
SWEET TRUTH 
Re chocolate candy, I never 
have yet 
Seen them fail, in a box to 
allot ’em, 
So I’m forced to eat up all 
the top tray to get 
To my favorite kinds on the 
bottom. 


—Richard Armour, Saturday 
Evening Post. 
—_ A — 

Fort Jackson, Columbia, S. C., 
military police nabbed two young 
candy “salesmen” using unorthodox 
methods. The two young Negro 
boys were selling candy on the mil- 
itary reservation which had _ been 
stolen in a $65 robbery of a Colum- 
bia resident’s car. The boys were re- 
sponsible for several previous candy 
thefts—(A real, live “black” mar- 
ket—Ed. ) 

-—-A--- 

According to Fred Othman, New 
York World-Telegram columnist. 
the boulevards of Paris are dotted 
with magnificent confectionery 
shops and the boxes in their win- 
dows are beautiful in gold and silver 
gilt, but they’re empty. And, after 
eating a dinner in the company of 
another newspaper man which cost 
them $19.80, and where food was 
served sparingly enough to be eaten 
out of thimbles, plus tips for the 
waiter, the wine waiter, the hat check 
boy and the doorman, Mr. Othman 
lamented: “Where can I find a candy 
bar with caramel in the center, a 
layer of peanuts next and the whole 
business smeared with sweet choco- 
late?” 

——- A— 

Pet Peeves—Rhubarb pie during 
the sugar shortage. (Wake oi the 
News)—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Co..............cccseeseeeeee 48 
American Dry Milk Ass’n.......................... 8 
American Lecithin Co..............cccccceeseeees 43 
American Machine & Foundry Co. June ‘46 
Amsco Packeging Machinery, Inc......... 60 
Angermeier, T. H. & Co...............ccseseee 7 
cS  — oe June “46 
Aromanilla Co., Inc...........cceceeeseees May ‘46 
EET ONT 60 
SS ee aan 63 
Berry Copper Works, A................... June “46 
Blue Dic d Al icpineceboctepsacenie 19 
Blumenthal BroS...................:cceeeees0e0+: June ‘46 
I SE, oe EF i ia cesecsicnssietsncsssesinienchens 64 
UII: Sich shicases- dll aiend Sosisacincniicchaueiclisaauacomctata 10 
Borden Company, The...................... June ‘46 
Brokers, Confectionery.................... 65, 66, 67 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co..................... June ‘46 
EE CUI SIN aiseisenscsccnccnkcconsansnniinnsinbes 22 
California Fruit Growers 

I a 9,11, 21 
Candy Merchandising  ................0c.0000008 30 
RE OE eee ee 53 
GeMIIE TUR, Tena... insnnccnccccccecsscnceees June ‘46 
Chocolate Spraying Co..................... June ‘46 
Cocoline Produ-ts, Ince..................... June ‘46 
Cleary Corporation, W. A............... June ‘46 
Clinton Industries, Inc. .................... June ‘46 
Cochrane Corporation ..............:cc:cccessees 49 
Confection Machine Sales Co................. 12 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc............... 68 
RTE IIR. -secteasticcscsncatingsnnnnicenane June ‘46 
Corn Products Sales Co..................... June ‘46 
Currie Manufacturing Co................. June ‘46 
Damann and Smeltzer ................:cccccsceeeeees 44 
Diamond Cellophane Products................ 69 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc.............cccee 2nd Cover 
Domestic Egg Products, Ince..................... 37 
I att 15 
du Pont de Nemours, Inc., E. I......... May ‘46 
Dyer & Company, B. W..................:.:0000 42 
Economy Equipment Company................ 63 
Ever Ready Label Corp.......................... 61 
SE I, Bi iccccsnctsnncscecnscsscnnnnel June ‘46 
Felton Chemical Company, Inc.....June ‘46 
RMIT Tic, TRIB... cccecencccrccccnsceseoscesceses 53 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc..................... 13 
Food Materials Corporation...................... 18 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. ...............:0::0000+0 4 
Pucks © CemapGny, ........ccccccccsccccseeess. June ‘46 
Gardner-Richardson Co...................+. May ‘46 
Gaylord Container Corp................... June ‘46 
Greer Company, J. W...................... 4th Cover 
Handler and Merckens. ...................00 37 
I SE OE ios cenevesiscescecaectaresequecee May ‘46 
Hooton Chocolate Co...............cceesseeeeee 50 
SD Ais TRG Oinissasrensecrecnnensvicstesnstusestonss 39 
Ideal Wrapping Machine Co................... 62 
PIE Fas, TS a ssccicetecncecinicscctoncceescinne as 






ES Ree eae ce 59 
Kohnstamm, H. & Company.............. June ‘46 
Kupfer Bros. Paper Co................-.. June *46 
Kraft Foods Company...................... June ‘46 
Lachman-Novasel Paper Co........... June ‘46 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc....... June ‘46 
Lehmann Company, Inc., J. M....... June “46 
Long & Co., Inc., James B............. June “46 
Lueders Co., George.................:00+. June “46 


Lynch Manufacturing Corporation..May ‘46 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard. Inc.....May ‘46 
I Fas Te enecrastrcctnsiccnerssrensenseentines 
Marwyn Dairy Products Corp................... 
Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc..... 














Midland Farms Products, Inc................... 
Mills & Bros., Inc. Thos................... 
Monsanto Chemical Company................ 57 
National Food Products Co............... June ‘46 
National Ribbon Corporation.................. 62 
National Starch Products Co........... June “46 
Neumanr-Buslee-Wolfe, Inc..................... 52 
Nul li Company, The.............. May ‘46 
I Ty Bi nveccicsscscesccecesesccovescese 53 
Package Machinery Company................ 54 
ere 64 
Pitt & Sons Co., The C. M.................0000 51 
Badal: 6 Betwete, Wiee........ceccecesccecscsceee 39 
Pclak’s Frutal Works, Inc....................... 4l 
Prestige Products Company.................... 52 
Pulverizing Machinery Co................:.0+ 4l 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc........... June ‘46 
Riegel Paper Company ..................... June ‘46 
Be I I i tecinseetissccessiscncnececsctens 43 
SE eae ne 6 
Schecter Sales Associates, H. V....June ‘46 
Schimmel & Co., 64 
Ee aT ee 46 
Solvay Sales Corporation "46 
i shaniniatnlianien 44 
Specialities Appliance Corp. .................. 43 
I, Bile Sk) NG Me iiceninacrenticcecrecstesnsons 48 
Sweetnam, Geo. H., Inc................. June ‘46 





Vacuum Candy Machinery Co....... June ‘46 
Voss Belting & Specialty Co................... 45 
Warren Bros. Corp................:cccc0 June ‘46 
Werner, John & Sons, Inc....................... 47 
, ne eee 51 
Whitson Products.......................:000 June ‘46 
ee LO 44 
TB, Bi Riiccncccnsiccereccccceces June ‘46 
Worthington Sales Associates................ 10 
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It's SYLVANIA' for Cellophane! 





to protect cookies 


and chops 


Versatile Sylvania Cellophane protects all three 
—and many more! This shimmering wrap com- 
bines beauty with outstanding functional quali- 
ties. It protects against air, dust and moisture ..., 
seals flavor and freshness in. 

Sylvania Cellophane today looks and protects 
better than ever before. Soon even larger quan- 
tities of this indispensable packaging material 
will be available for every requirement. 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


*Reg. Trade Mark 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS 















































PACKING 























Engineering has revolutionized the 
mass production of quality chocolates. The Greer 
Multi-Tier Conveyor can cool a million chocolates a 
day— providing 600 feet of cooling travel in only 
151% feet of floor space. The process assures choc- 
olates of higher gloss and longer shelf life. 


This unique Greer principle of cooling and con- 
veying has been applied with outstanding success 
in the bakery trade, also. Biscuits, cookies, and 


GREER 


bread of excellent quality are now mass-produced 
on the Greer Multi-Tier. The Conveyor is likewise 
readily adaptable to fruit, preserves, rubber, plastics, 
wax, cosmetics, and other products requiring cool- 
ing, heating, drying, or pasteurizing. 

Overhead areas are readily utilized even to the 
height of two or three stories. This reduces the 
amount of non-productive floor space to a mini- 
mum. If greater mass production of higher quality 
goods is your goal, write at once for free Folder 
M-7, giving detailed information about the Greer 
Multi-Tier Conveyor.—J. W. Greer Company, 
119 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





MULTI-TIER CONVEYORS 





